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THE 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 








—_— 


A Call 


for Dedicated Effort 


THE MONTH of October has high and special signifi- 
ance for parent-teacher associations throughout the 
guntry, for it is the month in which we make the 
most concerted nation-wide effort to welcome new 
members into our ranks. On behalf of all our 6,589,- 
H6 P.T.A. members I, your national president, issue 
is Membership Proclamation: 

"or protection against the enemies that threaten 
"and the free way of life we cherish, America is 
filding strong military and economic defenses. But 
fot all our enemies are outside our gates. Some are 
in our midst, and against these enemies too we must 
build the strongest of defenses. Boring from within, 
they seek to discredit the institutions we hold most 
dear—the school, the home, the community in which 
We live. Because they hide under many guises our 
ft task is to unmask them; our second, 
















to defeat 
"Unfair attacks have been 
ic schools, 


directed against the 
attacks that seek to undermine the 
of the American people in the most completely 
atic institution we have. No one is quicker 
parents and teachers to welcome honest criti- 
of our schools, but the seeds of irrational dis- 
(ust must not be allowed to thrive and spread. To- 
day as never before we must be on the alert to give 
our clearest 


“AS for the home, here too corrupting influences 
ut at work. Too many marriages hastily contracted 
md casually dissolved result in broken homes and 
broken lives. Concern for the welfare of children gets 
Pin this shuffle of selfish desires. Clearly there is 
ifor a reawakened love of home, for more mar- 
€ and family counseling services, and for more 
le laws to safeguard the institution of marriage. 
Inally, the community itself is in danger. Dope 
peddling, gambling, poor sportsmanship, a general 
hosening of moral and spiritual values—all these 
lave shocked the American people in recent months. 
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Their presence in our communities is a constant 
menace and contradiction to the development of 
healthy personalities and an indication that there is 
need for the united strength of all responsible 
people. 

“Now, therefore, I, Anna H. Hayes, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
mindful of the citizen child and his destiny in a free 
world, designate the month of October as member- 
ship enrollment month. I appeal to every parent 
and teacher to volunteeer for this patriotic service. 
With faith in our cause and confidence in our united 
strength, I have set my hand and the seal of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to this 
proclamation.” 


TO EACH generation certain tasks are given, and 
these are never easy. Yet each generation in turn is 
measured by how well it discharges its obligations 
to the future. Ours is no exception. To live as best 
we know how calls for many small sacrifices that 
often drain our courage, but on them depends the 
ultimate attainment of our great goals. 

Bhe aim of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is to give every generation a chance to serve 
children and youth. Though our Objects remain 
constant through the years, our projects and activi- 
ties change as new forms of service are called forth 
by new conditions. In the infinite pageant of the 
parent-teacher movement there is need for all; there 
is work for all. Let no man or woman say that he 
knows not where his labors will yield the mellow 
harvest. 


Be. x Ahg 2 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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| STAND UP 


for the 
Public Schools 


Since the very birth of the American public 

school system, its educational methods 

and practices have furnished grounds for per- 
petual comment and criticism. In a democratic 
country this is as it should be. Constructive criticism, 
founded on good will, is welcome. But sapping 
and undermining tactics are something else again. 
And the schools of our country are now being 


attacked from ambush. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION today is under attack in many sec- 
tions of the United States. In some places the attacks 
are open and violent; in other places they are subtle 
and harder to recognize. There is now an accumula- 
tion of evidence that these attacks, taking place from 
coast to coast, are sparked by a number of different 
organizations. Interlocking directorates, however; 
suggest that several of these groups are workingete? 
gether, sharing costs and techniques and receiving? 
help and funds from unsuspecting sources—and all 
to the same tune, “We'll make the schools safe for 
democracy.” 

This article will not attempt to duplicate the evi- 
dence, which may be found in a series of articles be- 
ginning last January in The Nation’s Schools by 
Robert Scaife of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. Full information may also be 
obtained by writing directly to the Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

Of course, extreme care must be taken by all 
friends of the public schools not to confuse honest, 
constructive criticism, designed to improve the 
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© San Diego City Schools 


Lyle W. Ashby é‘ 


schools, with subversive attacks whose objective is to 
undermine them. Constructive criticism is the right, 
indeed the duty, of parents and citizens. It must be 
encouraged and the channels for it kept open. 


What Do They Say? 


Here are some of the charges that are being made 
by the attackers: 

1. The public schools are not teaching “the funda- 
mentals.” 

2. The public schools are engaged in teaching too 
many fads and frills. 

3. The public schools are antireligious. 

4. The public schools are seedbeds of un-American 
ideas. 

5. The public schools cost too much. 

These charges are all made by groups that seek to 
discredit public’ education or make it less effective. 
Unfortunately they are also frequently used by well 
meaning citizens who have not analyzed the charges 
or considered the harm that may be done by passing 
them along. 

Let us examine these charges briefly. Then when 
you hear them made or sce them in print or hear 
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them on the radio, ask yourself these questions: Who 

is making the charge? Is he talking or writing about 

facts, fiction, or glittering generalities? What seems 

to be his motive? Is he speaking for himself or is he 

4 mouthpiece for someone else? If the latter, for 

whom? Does the charge really represent as much real 

sentiment as the noise the critic is making would 
indicate? 

Are the public schools teaching the fundamentals? 

} “Back to the fundamentals” is the slogan of this 

attack. Everyone agrees that the three R’s are fun- 

mental skills. Those who charge that the public 



















ools are not teaching the fundamentals completely 
ount all scientific evidence. Generally speaking, 
a result of tremendous amounts of research in 
fhild growth and development, the three R’s are 
taught better today than ever before. And because of 
findings the methods of teaching the funda- 
ntals have changed—for the better. 
'Purposeful learning underlies the methods used in 
hodern education. It has been found that learning 
‘more effective when it is related to the interests 
activities of the child. Constant effort is made 
consider the readiness of each child for any par- 
pular learning experience, since scientific evidence 
ves that he will learn more effectively at that time. 
‘No ohe who knows the public schools would con- 
that they are all doing a satisfactory job of 
ching the fundamentals. In many places the pub- 
Mic schools must employ poorly prepared teachers be- 
cause there are not enough well-prepared teachers 
available, especially for the elementary schools. In 
other schools, even though the teacher may be prop- 
erly prepared, able, and conscientious, she is faced 
with insuperable obstacles, such as a class of fifty 
first-graders or an almost total lack of equipment. 
Critics also ignore the fact that today the schools 
teach all the children of all the people. In the earlier 
days of American education, the pupil who was not 
| a“book learner” was unceremoniously thrown on the 
le | educational scrap heap. Only the intellectually elite 
_ stayed in school. This is no longer true. Every pupil 
g- | will become a citizen and must be prepared for this 
responsibility as well as possible. He must make a 
0 | living and rear a family. Thus the schools today are 
seeking to provide programs that will meet the needs 
of all pupils, not merely the academically inclined. 
n Are the public schools engaged in too many fads 
and frills? The “fads and frills” charge usually goes 
hand in hand with the “back to the fundamentals” 
slogan. As a matter of fact the public school curricu- 
a | lum has been enriched for three basic reasons: (1) in 
j- \ Sponse to demands from parents, (2) to meet the 
es | Meds of nonverbal students, and (3) to provide a 
ng program that will better fit youth for our changing 
society, 
“a Horse-and-buggy education for an age of atomic 
ar | “etgy and television is as unthinkable, if one wants 
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to be realistic, as turning back the clock on society 
as a whole to 1900. Today’s educational fundamen- 
tals must encompass far more than the traditional 
three R’s. Who wants to eliminate health education 
and sports from the public school program? Or the 
study of languages? Or home economics? Or science? 
And one could extend the list. Most public schools, 
however, do not have adequate funds to teach prop- 
erly these newer but equally “fundamental” funda- 
mentals. 

Are the public schools antireligious? There is no 
basis in fact for the charge that the public schools 
are antireligious. They are nonsectarian. About a 
century ago the American people reached the mature 
conclusion that sectarianism must be eliminated from 
the tax-supported schools or else sectarian separate- 
ness would destroy them. Had they not so decided 
there would have been removed from the American 
scene the one truly unifying influence that the na- 
tion so desperately needed then—and now. 

The fact that nonsectarian public schools cannot 
teach any particular religious creed does not make 
them irreligious or antireligious. The basic principles 
of modern educational theory are in harmony with 
the underlying principles of religion. For example, 
religion and education both promote the idea that 
the individual human personality is of supreme im- 
portance, and both seek to develop better human 
relations. 

If the public schools are unfit for children to at- 
tend because they cannot teach sectarian beliefs, 
then the whole concept of public education must be 
done away with. The end result of such a plan would 
be that each one of our hundreds of religious de- 
nominations would set up its own schools in which 
to teach its own particular set of religious beliefs. 


© Lakewood, Ohio, Public Schools 
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When you hear the charge that the public schools 
are antireligious, ask yourself if you would like the 
alternative idea. Ask the critics if they really believe 
in such an alternative. Or are they unwittingly pass- 
ing on skillfully planted propaganda designed to 
undercut the public schools? 

Are the public schools seedbeds of swbversiveness? 
Materials published and distributed wholesale by 
some of the groups attacking the schools leave the 
impression that the public schools are mainly con- 
cerned with a conspiracy to overthrow our American 
way of life in favor of “Socialism” or “Communism.” 
These attacks chiefly take the form of two charges: 

First is the charge that the teaching profession is 
infiltrated with Communists, Socialists, and “pinks.” 
\ctually studies have shown that teachers are a 
middle-of-the-road group in their social and economic 
points of view. The National Education Assoeiation 
has barred Communists from membership and has 
also passed strong resolutions declaring that Com- 
munists should not be allowed to teach in the public 
schools. Demands that teachers take loyalty oaths 
have been voiced in many places. Teachers have ob- 
jected to being singled out as one group which must 
declare its loyalty. 

The second charge is leveled at textbooks, espe- 
cially those used at the secondary school level. The 
favorite plan is to lift a few sentences out of the 
context of the book in which they are found so as to 
place them in the worst possible light. The textbook 
critic seldom admits or understands the need for 
pupils, especially in the secondary schools, to con- 
sider many different points of view on a given prob- 
lem. The task of teaching young, inquiring minds 
how to find and sift information and to make their 
own decisions is one of the major objectives of edu- 
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cation. It must remain so if our society of free mep 
is to endure. 

Are the public schools costing too much? There 
is a traditional resistance to new or increased taxes, 
In many sections of the country tax-fighting orgap. 
izations are at work seeking to hold taxes down. Cir. 
cumstances have combined to make the schools q | 
special target for the charges of extravagance. 

Inflation has of course hiked the cost of education 
along with the cost of every other governmental and 
private service or product. Teachers’ salaries, fo, 
example, have risen rapidly, though not enough tg 
keep pace with salaries paid in other fields. In 1999 | 
teachers’ salaries for the nation averaged $1,499 | 
which was 12 per cent more than the average for all | 
gainfully employed persons. In February 1951 teach. } 
ers’ salaries had risen to an average of $3,080, but _ 
this is now 4 per cent less than the average for al] | 
gainfully employed persons in the nation. 

Construction and equipment costs have also sky. 
rocketed. And these increased costs come at a time 
when the schools are faced with the largest enroll. 
ment in their history. Because of the increased birth | 
rate during and just after World War II, the school | 
by 1960 will be called upon to educate about ten 
million more children than in 1949. 

Critics of school costs also overlook this point; 
Although in the depression years we spent about two- | 
and-a-half-billion dollars out of a forty-billion-dollar 
national income on public schools, we are now spend. | 
ing only about five billion out of a national income 
of more than two-hundred-and-fifty-billion dollars. 


_— 


Bring It Out in the Open 


What can parents and other citizens do about pres 
ent or potential attacks on their own schools? 

i. Keep in touch with community sentiment. 

2. Keep in touch with your school officials and re 
port to them if you hear destructive criticisms or un 
founded rumors. 

3. Ask whomever you hear criticizing the schools | 
how long it has been since he last visited a school. 

4. Alert all your fellow townspeople through your 
P.T.A. and other community organizations. 

5. Elect able members to your board of education. 





— 


Help to improve them.They are now, as they have 
been in the past, the main bulwark of our democracy. 
In them thirty million children and young people 
are being prepared for the unknown world of to 
morrow. These youngsters deserve the best possible 


Stand up for your public schools. Study their needs. | 


preparation for the journey on which they have only 


started. 





Lyle W. Ashby, specialist in school education, 
assistant secretary for professional relations in the 
National Education Association of the United States. 
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ol. | No, not even those of us d enous 
lo have teen-age children. How natural it 
‘on. | Should be, then, for us to understand 
eds. | jouth’s intense longing for popularity 
ave} and social recognition. Of course, being good 
simportant, but being happy is important 
to. | 00. And being happy, when one is 
ible | mthe teens, is definitely linked with 

| being well liked by one’s contemporaries. 

Let's accept that fact and help the 

| young folks collect those dividends 

n, iS : that genuine popularity pays. 
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po you have a daughter who is a wallflower? Or 
one with tendencies that way? 

Then you have a miserable daughter. At least part 
of the time she is just about as unhappy as any nor- 
mal person can be. You’ve been worried about her. 

Or do you have a son who isn’t popular? Boys can 
be wallflowers, too—especially late-maturing boys. 
Your boy has his periods of misery, and you’ve been 
concerned over him. 

Nobody wants to be a wallflower. 

Why not? The answer is easy. It’s because we 
human beings are sociable. We can’t live like lone 
wolves. We depend on those around us for most of 
our happiness as well as for the necessities of life. 

Our ancestors were the same way, just as far back 
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as we can trace them. They had important reasons 
for being that way. In primitive times a single person 
could not protect himself against his very hostile 
environment and at the same time provide himself 
with adequate food, warmth, and shelter. Rugged 
souls who tried to live alone usually didn’t live very 
long. Those with a strong desire for companionship 
did survive and did reproduce. Our gregariousness 
has been bred into us. 


Gang-made Standards 


Our children are immature and therefore quite 
dependent. At first they get all their social satisfac- 
tions from us, their parents. Then, while they are still 
little, they begin to seek the approval of their age 
mates. By the time they are in the primary grades 
their standing with their gang matters like every- 
thing. 

For instance? For instance, the dirty, torn old T 
shirt. Probably you would prefer to have your small 
son wear a genteel-looking shirt with a well-tied 
necktie. His gang decrees that such clothes are sissy. 
The dirty, torn old T shirt is the only style that will 
do. So your small son wears a T shirt. He arranges to 
get it soiled and torn. 

Soon relationships with age mates of the opposite 
sex begin to play a prominent part in your child’s 
happiness. Children seem to go through cycles of lik- 
ing, then disliking, and then liking once more 
members of the opposite sex. Your fifth- or sixth- 
grade daughter probably has a passion for a particu- 
lar boy, while the boy dislikes “those ol’ girls.” 

Gradually attitudes mature. Before long, craving 
for status with members of the opposite sex becomes 
the dominant emotion in life. Add that to the still- 
existing desire for popularity with one’s own sex, 
and you get a very strong combination. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the strength of that 
combination. 

You and I were the same way, and I hope you can 
remember it. Do you remember how awkward you 
felt when you discovered the rest of your gang could 
dance, though you couldn’t? Remember your tears 
when you found it hard to get dates? Remember how 
you suffered when you couldn’t have clothes as 
stylish as those the others wore? Worse still, re- 
member your unrequited love for an older member 
of the opposite sex? Ah, youth! 

Probably the kindest thing to do is to close the 
door on those adolescent woes of yours. But please 
pause and recall them long enough to feel again 
some of the emotions you felt. Life then was a very 
serious proposition. You wisecracked, laughed, and 
managed to cover up most of the time. But under- 
neath you sensed that you were in a very trying 
period. Your feelings ran straight down into the 
permanent core of your personality. Right? Almost 
certainly your son or daughter feels the same way. 
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How can you help your teen-ager achieve and | 


maintain a reasonable degree of popularity with both 
sexes? I’ve a couple of preliminary qualifications to 
make, then four suggestions. 

The first qualification is to remember that your 
young one is unique. No blanket prescription fit, 
his needs. What is said here will have to be adjusted 
to his or her individual personality in his or her 
unique environment. 

The second qualification is that you must be subtle 


— 


in trying to help your teen-ager. If you try to use aq | 


hammer-and-tongs approach, your normal teen-ager 
will be offended. Subtlety, kindness, endless patience 
and considerateness are some of your tools. Another 


tool is your relatively high degree of control over the 


environment. Often it is easier to control the environ. 
ment than the teen-ager. 


Parents at the Controls 


Here are four affirmative suggestions, cast jn 
question form: 

Do you demand things of your young wallflower 
that put him or her in a difficult position with the 
rest of the young people? For instance, do you en 
force a nine-o’clock curfew when the others have a 
twelve-o’clock curfew at home? Twelve o'clock is not 


too late on Friday or Saturday night when there is | 
no school the next day. Or do you forbid dancing, | 


while every other youngster in high school is free to 
dance? See what I mean? 

I’m not suggesting that you abandon your moral 
standards. Not that. But I am advising that in so far 
as the standards of your offspring’s gang are com- 
patible with normal decency, you let your offspring 
conform to those standards. 

If you find the gang’s standards involve immoral 
or delinquent practices, you will have to interfere. 
For example, shoplifting is still the rage among cer 
tain teen-age gangs in some American high schools. 
Kids from good homes find that they have to steal to 
prove that they aren’t “chicken.” You can’t expecta 
lone son or daughter to hold out for long against 
the pressure of such a gang. You should interfere 
promptly. 

But otherwise you should go as far as you can go 


a 


— 





safely in letting your teen-ager conform. One way t0 | 


be fairly sure that your son’s or daughter’s gang has 


ideals acceptable to you is to bring up your family 


in a good church. Then you'll have fewer bad stan¢- 
ards to worry about. : 

You'll also have less to worry about if you talk 
over your ideals and values with your youngstet. 
The day is long past when we could say “Don’t” and 
let it go at that. Our young people have a right to 
know the reasons behind the don’ts. They dont 
really want to cast aside their parents’ standards; 
they want to study them, weigh them against what 
they know of life and what they want their lives © 
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ents and tea rs, must Yfo werToing 
so by flatly imposing ideas on m. The better 


way, the surer way, is to show them how the code 
of values we uphold not only contributes to a rich 
and satisfying life but serves the best interests of all 
human beings. 

Have you made it possible for your young 
flower to learn the social skills necessary 


wall- 
to popu- 
larity? Many a girl has gone through emotional crises 
because she is unable to dance well enough to be 
invited to the prom. Ability to do well in sports is 
important, especially during the high school years. 
Ability to drive a car is a part of teen-age life nowa- 
days, and so are a hundred other skills. These may 
seem minor to us adults, but thev’re major to the 
youngsters who lack them. 

- Jf your youngster can’t do the things expected of 
him in the course of a normal life with his age mates, 
my suggestion is that you set up situations where he 
can learn how to do them. 

Suppose he doesn’t know how to dance? The 
chances are he covers up his chagrin by pretending 
he isn’t interested. But don’t let that fool you. Why 
not turn on the radio or dust off the old phonograph 
and spend an hour or two dancing with him—or her 
-in the living room? You and Dad may need a re- 
fresher course yourselves to bring you up to date on 
the latest steps. Whatever you and your teen-ager do 
together can be fun, and many a chuckle will be 
heard as you and the youngster glide around the 
room, each of you gaining more self-confidence every 
minute. 

Or suppose he isn’t handy at making things? What 
have you done about it? “Wade excuses for him by 
arguing that nobody in the family ever had any in- 
terest that way? But if all the others in his gang are 
deft with tools or handicrafts, your child’s going to 
feel left out. So make a family project out of some 
simple hobby, such as clay modeling or metalcraft or, 
for girls, knitting or sewing. There’s a great deal of 
satisfaction to be gained from any one of these 
hobbies, and you'll be surprised how much attention 
your teen-agers will get out of their new accomplish- 
ments, however modest. 

Maybe your particular teen-ager isn’t a good 
enough driver to be trusted with the family car or 
acar of his own. Why not make it your business to 
see that he or she has an opportunity to become one 
under competent direction? If the local high school 
doesn’t provide instruction in driving—as more and 
more forward-looking schools are doing these days— 
you can at least see that he gets practice driving while 
you are in the car to assure the proper safety pre- 
Gutions. It may even be worth while to pay an 
instructor to give your boy or girl driving lessons. 
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wit encouraged your youngsters to feel that 

melcome in the home, that they can 
have the gang TMI Mmahen without 
causing a family crisis? Let’s not worry sOp\ch about 
refreshments on these occasions. Potato c and 
soft drink are always popular at that age a 
more welcome than elaborate food because they can 
be consumed informally without fuss and bX 
And when the gang is at your house, remember t 
you don’t have to be on hand every moment to 
chaperon them. Tactfully leave them alone so they 
can be themselves. By the time youngsters reach their 
teens, we ought to be able to trust them. Let’s show 
that we do. 

Do you hit something like the average for your 
neighborhood on such common conflict points as 
allowance, number of dates a week, type of costume 
permitted, curfew hours, and so on? There are a 
number of points of disagreement upon which almost 
all homes have troubles. If you are too conservativg 
you may create rebellion and untold other difficulyf 


If you are too liberal you may create probleyfs/o 
another sort. I suggest that you find out wha 
parents are doing and try to strike a rea 
average. Then your youngster will have af }better 
chance of being accepted by the gang. 

No, being a wallflower isn’t any fun. Neithedis it 
fun to be the mother or father of a wallflo \\ 












Happily, fellow grownups, there is plenty we can 
to help our teen-agers become well liked by others 
for this is a vitally necessary part of their own gro 


ing up. 





Richmond Barbour is director of guidance far\the 
San Diego public schools and well known throu}Hout 
the West Coast for his syndicated newspaper co n, 
“Parents’ Corner.” 
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Tensions in Parent-Teacher Relatio 


This is the second article in the school-age series of the 


“Building Healthy Personalities” study courses. 


IN THE PAST several years there have been a few work- 
shops in which teachers and parents worked together, 
studying and discussing the development and guid- 
ance of the children in whom both are interested. 
After participating in such a workshop, one mother 
spoke of what a truly revealing experience it had 
been for her to get a glimpse through “the invisible 
wall that unfortunately often exists in parent-teacher 
relations.” Probably most of us would admit that in 
many home-school relationships there are still such 
invisible walls at which we are steadily chipping 
away in the hope that they can eventually be bat- 
tered down, to disappear entirely. 

Those who have worked in this field for a long 
time can find encouragement in the present scene. 
Great progress in home-school relationships has been 
evident in many ways and in many places over the 
past decade or two. For example, in a special issue 
devoted to education in the United States, Life maga- 
zine last October suggested a list of questions to use 
as a test for public schools so that parents in any 
community could find out how good their school is. 

There were a total of sixty-three questions to be 
answered with Yes or No. It is significant that the 
first four questions dealt with parent-teacher rela- 
tions. For a school to get a positive score on question 
1, at least 60 per cent of the parents must be mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. or other such organizations, and 
for a positive score on question 2, at least 50 per cent 
of the members must attend the general meetings of 
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this question we have all “heard great 


Beoument’ and too often have come out 


Piveen parents and teachers are subjected to 


earching and profitable analysis. Need 


they exist? The answer is of urgent 


importance to everyone who is genuinely 


concerned for children. 


Ethel Kawin 


these groups. Questions 3 and 4 indicate that good 
schools tend to hold teacher-parent conferences for a 
majority of their pupils. To get a positive score on 
question 4 a school must have at least two such 
teacher-parent conferences each year for every child! 
This, indeed, is progress—as becomes clear when one 
looks back only some twenty years or so to the time 
when schools were here and homes were there and 
when “never the twain shall meet” was the generally 
accepted situation! 


Design for Dissension 

Why this traditional separation of home and 
school? Why this invisible wall between parents and 
teachers? Can we examine the situation objectively 
and find the reasons for these barriers? Originally the 
home was the social institution that tried to teach 
the child what he needed to know. Gradually the 
home delegated certain kinds of responsibility to 
persons who were supposed to be more competent 
than parents in some fields of knowledge and in 
certain skills, and so schools eventually came into 
existence. How this separation widened as the com- 
plexity of society increased would be an interesting 
subject for study but one with which this brief article 
cannot attempt to deal. Instead, let us examine the 
parent-teacher relationship itself to see whether there 
are certain emotional tensions inherent in it. 

It would seem obvious that mothers, fathers, and 
teachers should cooperate for the welfare of the child, 
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in whom all have a vital interest. Yet the very roles 
which parents and teachers naturally have in their 
relationships to the child produce certain tensions 
from which problems easily arise when these roles 
are not mutually understood. Let us examine certain 
major causes of difficulty. 

In the first place, for both parent and teacher the 
child represents a point of vulnerability. For all of 
us the child is the hope of tomorrow. To his par- 
ents he is their future; in truth, he is for them a form 
of immortality. The child is dearer to his parent 
than the parent is to himself. One may criticize a 
father or a mother and find that he or she can take 
it, but just find fault with their child and note the 
resistance that arises! 

The child is an extension of his parents, so to 
speak. He represents their point of greatest vulner- 


ust They Exist? 


ability, their Achilles’ heel. When the teacher reports 
a child lacking in any way—be it learning ability, be- 
havior, cr personality—he attacks the parents at their 
most sensitive point. Unfortunately this is what 
schools have traditionally done. The teacher has 
made no effort to see or know the parent until Susie 
has failed in arithmetic or Tommy has misbehaved 
in one way or another. Then the parents are sent 
for so that the child’s deficiencies can be pointed out 
to them. No wonder they become defensive and some- 
times launch a counterattack! 

If one reverses this picture, one finds that for the 
teacher, too, his pupil represents a point of great 
vulnerability. If a boy or girl fails to learn to read 
when his classmates do or to accomplish in arith- 
metic what others of his age achieve, the parent is 
likely to become protective of his child and to be- 
lieve the teacher lacking in ability. Since the ability 
to teach successfully is basic to the professional status 
of the teacher, any question with regard to it threat- 
ens him at his most sensitive point, his Achilles’ heel. 
Vulnerable here, the teacher becomes defensive and 
perhaps somewhat hostile to the parent. And so 
parent and teacher tend to blame each other—which 
accomplishes nothing for the welfare of the child. 

The good school of today is rapidly overcoming 
this tendency. Parents and teachers recognize that 
they have a shared responsibility for the develop- 
ment and guidance of the child. The school does not 
let the teacher wait until a child is in difficulty to 
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become acquainted with his parent. At a friendly 
teacher-parent conference the teacher begins by 
pointing out the child’s good qualities and abilities. 
Then together teacher and parent go on to consider 
his weak points, their probable causes, and ways of 
overcoming them. 


Teacher in the Role of Rival 


A second source of tension inherent in parent- 
teacher relations applies especially to mothers of 
young children, but it may arise for either parent 
with older sons and daughters. To some extent the 
teacher of the young child represents a “mother sub- 
stitute.” When children start to school, most mothers 
have mixed feelings. They are happy that the young- 
sters are able to go to school, but it is hard to give 
up their babies. Probably every mother who sends 
her little boy or girl to school for the first time hopes 
that the child will like the teacher, but not too welll! 
It is not easy to share the affection of this child with 
another woman. It is particularly hard when the 
child begins to come home saying, “Mommie, why 
can't you have pretty curls like Miss Smith?” “Why 
can’t you always wear pretty dresses like Miss Jones?” 

Here again we can turn the picture around and 
look at it from the other side. A majority of women 
teachers are unmarried. Many schools have refused 
to retain women teachers after marriage or to em- 
ploy new candidates who are married. Only in the 
recent great shortage of teachers has that traditional 
attitude been modified to any extent. Many of the 
unmarried women teachers have been frustrated in 
their desire to have children of their own and have 
a natural longing for the love of children. It is ex- 
tremely difficult not to exploit the natural affection 
of little children for their teacher by using it to meet 
one’s own unsatisfied emotional needs, It takes an 
emotionally mature person to serve children as the 
mother substitute they need, without usurping in any 
way the relationship of the real parent to the child. 

At adolescence, too, when boys and girls are in 
natural rebellion against the authority of their par- 
ents, they may make a teacher the object of their 
affection and their confidences. This can be a source 
of great tension between parents and teachers unless 
both fully understand the helpful and very transitory 
role the teacher can play during this period of eman- 
cipation through which youth must pass. As parents 
and teachers themselves become emotionally mature 
and through study and frank discussion come to a 
deeper understanding of the emotional needs of all 
people, they become able to deal wisely with these 
very delicate and subtle attachments of children to 
both parents and teachers. In this way the needs of 
the child can be met, while at the same time both 
parents and teachers find in their different relation- 
ships to him sources for the satisfaction of their own 
emotional needs. 
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Envy, the Destroyer 

A third set of causes for tension between home and 
school lies in the difficulties that parents and teach- 
ers have in understanding and accepting each other 
as persons. The man who earns his living in business 
or industry is likely to be a bit patronizing to the 
male educator. The man teacher, on the other hand, 
often feels a little superior because of his more ex- 
tensive education. For women such tensions are likely 
to be even greater. The mother and teacher, as per- 
sons, play quite different roles in life. We live in a 
society that puts a premium upon marriage for its 
female members. The mother who has a husband and 
children therefore has a tendency to be just a little 
patronizing to the unmarried woman teacher. This 
kind of condescension is extremely difficult for the 
teacher to accept, whether she is unmarried by her 
own choice or because she was unsuccessful in the 
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marital race. As a matter of fact, she has some rea- 
sons for preferring her role. 

Mother and teacher—each has advantages that the 
other might envy. True, the mother may have the 
emotional satisfactions that come with a husband and 
children, but she is usually tied down with countless 
routine household responsibilities, with cleaning and 
dusting, washing and ironing, darning and mending. 
She may be dependent upon her husband for every 
penny she spends, so that she envies the teacher her 
freedom to go into even the “Five-and-Ten” and buy 
whatever her fancy chooses without asking any man 
for his permission. The very role that the teacher 
plays in life enables her to dress becomingly. She 
strives to be attractive to the children and doesn’t 
have to wear the kind of clothes in which one can 
do heavy housework for much of the day. The mother 
often feels inferior socially and educationally, envy- 
ing the teacher her status in the community. The 
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teacher, in turn, may envy the mother her home, her 
family, her social position, and the leisure time some 
mothers do have. As the number of women who 20 
to college and into graduate fields of study increases, 
the prestige the teacher formerly enjoyed as a torch. 
bearer of knowledge diminishes. Moreover, the 
courses in child study and parent education that 
thousands of parents seriously pursue today may 
bring them knowledge that some inadequately trained 
teachers do not possess. This increases the tensions 
that arise from feelings of inferiority and insecurity 
from which such teachers suffer. 


Together They Sow, Together Reap 


In other words, there are—and let’s face it squarely 
—advantages and disadvantages in every pattern of 
life. The teacher may look enviously at the life of a 
parent, or she may concentrate upon the rich experi. 
ences of her own life in one of the greatest of all pro. 
fessions. The mother may envy the teacher her pre. 
rogatives and her privileges, or she may emphasize 
her own domestic blessings. The pessimist says “This 
glass is half empty,” while the optimist exclaims 
“This glass is half full.” ; 

Every pattern of life has its fulfillments and its 
frustrations. Good mental hygiene lies in emphasiz 
ing the fulfillments and minimizing the frustrations 
of one’s own life. When both parents and teachers 
are mentally healthy and emotionally mature, they 
are able to deal with each other understandingly, 
each realizing that the other has both unmet needs 
and deep satisfactions. They will also realize that 
their two different patterns of life supplement each 
other in relation to the child. Together, coopera- 
tively, they can meet children’s needs in ways that 
neither one could meet them alone. 

Parents and teachers can learn to examine—objec- 
tively and with some lightness and humor—the fac 
tors that cause tensions between them. They can 
bring them out into the light and ventilate them in 


good group discussion under skilled leadership. So } 


will they come to understand their respective roles in 
the guidance of children. As they cooperatively ful- 
fill their different functions in the life of the child, a 
rich reward will come to them—what Wang-wei, the 
old Chinese poet-philosopher who lived about 2000 
B.c., described as “the supreme happiness here be- 
low.” It is, said he, “listening to the song of a little 
girl as she goes on down the road after having asked 
me the way.” 





Ethel Kawin, child guidance expert, teaches at the 
University of Chicago and serves such important or- 
ganizations as the Illinois Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development and the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. She is parent educa 
tion consultant, Middle Western region, for the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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UNESCO 


Now NEARING the end of its fifth year, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization has grown to include sixty-four member na- 
tions. Once again the National Parent-Teacher briefly 
reviews some of the major activities of UNESCO, 
which works to build lasting foundations for peace. 


Plows and Primers 


Since half the people of the world can neither 
read nor write, it is litthe wonder that the eyes of 
many nations are turned hopefully to Patzcuaro, 
Mexico. There on May 5 of this year the first inter- 
national training and research center for raising 
standards of living through education was opened. 
The first of a chain of UNESCO centers planned as 
part of a twelve-year, twenty-million-dollar program, 
the Patzcuaro center has an international staff to 
guide fifty-two students drawn from all parts of Latin 
America. Their laboratory—eighteen Tarascan vil- 
lages. Already Egypt, Brazil, the Philippines, Leba- 
non, Iraq, Turkey, Thailand, Bolivia, and India are 
vying for the next center. 

Elsewhere too the war against illiteracy is being 
pressed. Turkey reports opening fourteen hundred 
new schools last year, and almost no Syrian village is 
so small that it does not now have an elementary 
school of three grades. 


The Global Beat 


The fifty-first technical assistance agreement with 
UNESCO to raise living standards in underdeveloped 
areas was signed in Paris on August 4. Maybe the 
expert UNESCO sends to a far corner of the world 
isa Danish nutritionist, a French biologist, an Amer- 
ican engineer, or a Mexican teacher. His nationality 
doesn’t matter; his skill does. An anthropologist 
helps to map out a rural education program for 
Libya. Several missions set out for Pakistan—to ad- 
vise on how to harness that country’s natural re- 
sources, to construct radio broadcasting studios, and 
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to step up agricultural, mining, and industrial 
output. 

Another adviser leaves for the Philippines to work 
out a program of practical education for adults. Aid 
goes impartially to Thailand and to Liberia, two 
lands with but one thing in common—eagerness for 
education. And the young Israeli nation asks for help 
—not in vain—in finding out how earthquakes affect 
irrigation systems and how desert winds may be har- 
nessed to produce electric power. 

Always UNESCO tries to make sure the work of 
its missions will be carried on by competent hands 
in the country after its own experts have moved on. 


The Proper Study of Mankind 


Meanwhile social scientists are paying special heed 
to the factors that enable peoples to work together. 
Studies of social tensions in newly independent na- 
tions stand high on UNESCO's agenda. So do the 
tensions created and encountered by the displaced 
persons who migrate to new homelands. 

Whether it is food for children in Yugoslavia, medi- 
cines for the children of Bulgaria, or three hundred 
thousand tons of dried salt fish for the hungry young- 
sters of Greece—UNESCO responds as generously as 
its resources permit. When earthquakes or floods 
bring distress to thousands, as in Assam and Peru, 
UNESCO’s rehabilitation service springs into action. 

Twenty-three nations have now signed the 
UNESCO-sponsored agreement to wipe out customs 
barriers on imports of books, newspapers, and other 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials. And 
the text of an international copyright treaty was 
completed under UNESCO auspices this summer. 


Everyman’s Vocabulary 


The arts, which speak a language all people under- 
stand, hold a valued position among UNESCO's 
wide-ranging activities. At the fourth congress of the 
International Theater Institute, held this year in 
Oslo, Norway, theater folk from twenty-six nations 
voted for a Theater of the Nations to be located in 
Paris. As for music, a center has already been estab- 
lished in Paris to make ancient musical works and 
unpublished scores easily accessible. Famous paint- 
ings have been taken on tour for all the world to see, 
and curators are pulling down the “Don’t Touch” 
signs in museums as they accept their modern role 
of interpreters to the people. 

Whatever the problem—one of cataloguing price- 
less Arabic manuscripts in Istanbul or of salvaging 
Roman urns from the floor of the Mediterranean— 
UNESCO is interested. This organization. tirelessly 
promotes, initiates, advises, and cooperates in all the 
varied tasks the mind of man can conceive. It has but 
a single end in view: that people everywhere may 
understand one another better and together enjoy in 
peace the world they jointly inhabit. 
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Treasures Lie Unclaimed 


For prosy evidence of how this principle works we 
» peed only look around us at our everyday world. In 
that world, for example, we discover people who can 
travel thousands upon thousands of miles and yet 
yeturn home without having received from the ex- 
perience any single insight with which to temper 
their original provincialism. Some sense of lack has 
made them undertake their journey—some wish to 
scape boredom, perhaps, or to gain prestige or to 
Murther some business enterprise. They have moved 
Paround the planet, making upon it whatever de- 
S mands their felt need has dictated, but they have not 
felt any lack in themselves that might be satisfied by 
Pallowing the infinitely varied customs of that planet 
to move into their awareness, their sympathy, and 
their appreciation. 

In that world, again, we discover people who can- 
not receive affection, who rebuff every offer of friend- 
ship even though, oddly enough, they frequently 
* complain of their friendless state. They feel that 

what they lack is an opportunity to meet the right 
sort of friend, someone whom they can fully love and 
trust. With this lack in mind, they keep looking for 
the source of their trouble outside themselves. They 
do not suspect that they themselves lack the emo- 
tional capacity to love and trust anyone. And be- 
cause they have no awareness of this lack, they can- 
not receive these very insights into human relations 
that might be converted into self-understanding and 
thus redeem them from their loneliness. 

Or we may look into a classroom, almost any class- 
room, and discover someone who has been exposed 
to education year after year without ever having had 
it “take.” In most such cases the reason for failure 

| lies not in a low IQ but in the fact that the indi- 
vidual, though present in body, is literally absent- 
minded. He is not vividly aware of any lack in him- 
} self that “book learning” would satisfy. Try as he 
may to study, therefore, his mind strays off and fixes 
itself on needs that are real to him. The more 
urgently he feels a lack that he cannot readily relate 
to classroom assignments, the less able he will be to 
recall his absent mind and keep it fixed on his books. 
nto  Aneducation is freely offered to him, but he is not 
can emotionally free to accept it. 
ig is Or we may look into a church, almost any church, 
hend | and discover someone who, though he is offered a 
put | gospel of love, must subtly convert it into a gospel 
y the | of hate before he can receive it. The gospel of love— 
s he with its emphasis upon brotherhood, equality before 
fin- \ God, the dignity of every human being, and man’s 
atial. | social responsibility toward man—does not satisfy the 
The | lack that he urgently feels. That calls for something 
acks, | ‘together different, for an assurance that he is supe- 
at he |. tor, that he is right where others are wrong, a kind 
eject. of cosmic teacher's pet. 
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For These No Fullness of Joy 


As we explore many such cases, we note that cer- 
faifi types of people seem peculiarly unable to re- 
ceive those warm, redeeming experiences that make 
it a fine thing to be human and part of the human 
enterprise. 

There is, for one, the complacent type. Feeling no 
lack in himself, he is impervious to the very experi- 
ences that in more modest mortals induce growth. 

~The perennial example is the man who went up to 
the temple to pray but was unable to put off, even in 
that place of reverence and honest self-examination, 
his sense of superiority: “God, I thank thee that I 
am not as other men are... .” 

There is, in the second place, the person. who is 
so “beset by deep self-doubtings and self-contempts 
that he has built a stout barricade against self-seeing. 
Not knowing how to handle his sense of lack real- 
istically and creatively, he pushes it out of conscious- 
ness. Such a person may make an obtrusive show of 
strength—by belligerency in argument, by tactics of 
domination, by constantly proving himself. But when 
his citadel of self-defense is threatened he gives him- 
self away by the panic nature of his responses. He 
cannot allow any person or any circumstance to 
breach the wall he has built to hide from himself his 
own self-distrust. He cannot, therefore, risk those ex- 
periences of doubt and search and comfortable give- 
and-take through which people normally do their 
growing. 


ae 
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A third type of person knows that he lacks some- 
thing to make his life significant but has no clear 
notion what it is. He is accordingly restless, unsatis- 
fied, anxious, given to quick shifts of interest, de- 
pendent upon “escape” activities. He spends his life 
looking for that which will give him a feeling of 
well-being and completion, but his plight is worse 
than that of the person who has to find the prover- 
bial needle in the haystack. He is compulsively 
driven to a search that keeps him burrowing in the 
haystack and pulling it apart without knowing what 
he is looking for. Even if he touches that which he 
needs, he will not know that he has touched it. 
Nothing will tell him that this is what should be 
lingered over, cherished, enjoyed, and used. 

Yet another type of person knows that he lacks 
something and has defined his lack conclusively but 
inaccurately. This kind of individual crops up re- 
peatedly in the folk literature of our race. King 
Midas of the golden touch was such a person. 
Granted a chance to make a wish and have it ful- 
filled, he felt no need to hesitate. He knew precisely 
what he lacked—an endless source of wealth, the 
power to touch his world at any point and have it 
turn to gold. What lie did not reckon with was the 
fact that he, being human, had needs—such as the 
love of a living child—that no gold could satisfy. 
Our world today, as our leading psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts urge us to realize, is crowded with 
people who are making the Midas mistake. In fierce 
and destructive competition with one another they 
are acting out the belief that they can ease their inner 
anxieties by adding enough outer possessions, enough 
tangible proofs of their success and prestige. 


For Whom, Then, Blessedness? 


From a sympathetic appraisal of those who are 
defeated—and_ self-defeated—we may perhaps gain 
some new understanding of those who are “blessed.” 
What distinguishes them? We are told that they feel 
their spiritual need. What, in psychological terms, 
can this be taken to mean? 

Certainly it would seem to mean that, for fallible 
human beings, one requirement for blessedness is 
awareness of their own limitations. Because each of 
us is less than perfect, the only “blessed” state we can 
enjoy is that of mental and emotional growth, of 
trying to become less flagrantly imperfect. Not to 
grow is to suffer on the one hand the ever compound- 
ing consequences of our own ignorance and error 
and on the other hand the ever increasing need to de- 
fend our threatened egos by rationalizing our blun- 
ders and putting the blame for them wholly upon 
other people or upon outward circumstance. Blocked 
off from reality by our need to see ourselves as we 
are not, we cannot receive from life the riches of 
reality. 
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Significantly, the “blessed” person is described as 
one who recognizes in himself needs of a peculiar 
order: spiritual needs. There are certain needs—per. 
fectly legitimate needs for such creatures as we—thy 
we are not likely to forget or overlook. Basic physica} 
needs are of this sort. If our need for food and shelter 
is not satisfied, our body urgently reminds us of the 
fact. Basic social needs are likewise of this sort. If we 
are completely cut off from contact with our fellows 
or if, in their presence, we are ostracized and humilj. 
ated, our lonely and affronted ego urgently reminds 
us of the fact. Unless our minimum physical and 
social needs are satisfied, they not only occupy our 
minds but tend to occupy them to the exclusion of 
all else. 

Oddly enough, however, our spiritual need may 
escape our attention altogether. We may suffer devas. 
tating spiritual emaciation and not even know it~or, 
aware of some lack, we may think that what we need 
is something else altogether. We may not glimpse the 
fact at all that what we are starving for is the ty 
of mental and emotional growth that will bring us 
into ever greater intimacy with our universe, ever 
greater appreciation of its inexhaustible store of 
beauty, truth, goodness, and mystery. 

Blessed are those who feel their spiritual need; for 
they, in spite of their human limitations, can savor 
the limitless. The kingdom of heaven belongs to 
them; they are emotionally at home with the spa- 
cious, the unconstricted, and emotionally at home 
also, therefore, with the untapped possibilities that 
reside in themselves and their human fellows. 


To Him That Asks .. . 


Sometimes a shift of emphasis will make oft re. 
peated words ring with fresh meaning. I think this 
may be the case with the familiar seventh verse of 
the seventh chapter of the Book of Matthew: “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” I suspect 
that most of us, when we read this verse by ourselves 
or in congregational unison, let our unconscious 
wish-thinking determine where the emphasis falls. 
The words given, find, and opened express our hope, 
and without realizing it we tend therefore to give 
them the weight of our voices. 

To renew our sense of what life requires of us, of | 
what spiritual growth requires of us, we need, how- 
ever, to practice a shift of emphasis: “Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” In the beginning, 
before we can receive the peculiar blessings that fit 
our humanhood, there has to be a felt need that has 
some logical relationship to those blessings; and there 
has to be the positive action of outreach, not merely 
a passive hope that somehow this need of ours will 
be satisfied. 
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What’s Teaching Really Like?—Many a young person 
would like to know before he commits himself to the final 
choice of a career. Now high school students in one west- 
ern city are being given a chance to find out. In a short 
course they are told all about college requirements for 
teaching, shown just what sort of life the teacher leads, 
and taken on actual visits to classes of all grades to get the 
feel of the profession. 


A Day To Be Cherished.—Seventy-five years ago the Ameri- 
can Library Association was founded in Philadelphia. 
The country will celebrate this occasion by recognizing 
October 4 as National Library Day. Appropriately the 
anniversary project being carried out by libraries large 
and small has for its theme “The Heritage of the U.S.A. 
in Times of Crisis.” 


A Human Right.—Rigid laws that bar epileptics from 
marrying often work an injustice. So maintains Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Lennox, a Boston neurologist. His studies show 
that epilepsy is probably no more hereditary than dia- 
betes. On tracing twenty thousand near relatives of some 
four thousand patients, he found that only 3.2 per cent 
of them also had the disease. He concluded that the child 
of the average epileptic parent has a thirty-to-one chance 
of not inheriting it. 


Morals or Morale?—Classroom cheating isn’t so’ much a 
matter of individual morals as of group morale. That’s 
what William J. Lodge of Chico State College in Cali- 
fornia decided after he had gathered facts and figures on 
student cheating. He found that more cheating goes on 
in the coldly formal classroom of an autocratic teacher 
than in the room where a spirit of friendly democracy 
prevails. Hence he reasoned that atmosphere—something 
the teacher can control—is a decisive factor. 


Aluminum Acquitted.—A rumor that dies hard is the old 
one that food cooked in aluminum pots and pans will 
somehow pick up poison. Nonsense. Or so, in more digni- 
fied language, the A.M.A.’s Council on Food and Nutri- 
tion forthrightly pronounced it. After a thorough probe, 
the council agreed that perhaps minute traces of alumi- 
num do get into the food. But they can’t possibly hurt 
you. In fact, the doctors calmly guess that everybody 
“eats” some aluminum every day because the substance 
is too common to be avoided. 


Teachers, Take Note.—Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of Chicago’s public schools, believes that an in- 
nate love of children is the first requirement of the suc- 
cessful teacher. After that he lists fourteen points for all 
teachers to ponder: know how to teach, make the work 
interesting, know the subject, enjoy the work, show no 
partiality, be fair, keep a sense of humor, and avoid being 
too strict or too lenient. Other qualities he praised were 
patience, avoidance of sarcasm, remembrance of one’s 
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NOTES FROM THE NEWSFRONT 


own school days, friendliness inside as well as outside the 
classroom, and an active interest in all school affairs. 


The Risks of Sport.—Speaking of dangerous games, the 
chief medical examiner of New York City recently re- 
ported that more players have died from baseball acci- 
dents in that city than from football and boxing acci- 
dents combined. In thirty-two years injuries from baseball 
brought death to forty-three players. Nearly all of them 
were in the amateur and semiprofessional ranks. 


Getting Ready for Tomorrow.—Thanks to vocational edu- 
cation in our high schools, thousands of girls are better 
prepared for a woman’s most important career—homemak- 
ing. In 1950, under the guidance of home economics teach- 
ers, 585,000 girls learned how to plan and prepare nourish- 
ing meals within the family budget, 500,000 how to do the 
family laundry, and 570,000 how to care for clothing. They 
also made almost 3,000,000 articles of clothing in class. 


A National Loss.—Friends of education were saddened this _ 
summer by the passing of George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education for sixteen years. 
While serving as a delegate to the Sixth General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO in Paris last July Dr. Zook suffered the 
heart attack that led to his death on August 18. 


Warning Against the Worst.—Citizens of Cincinnati do 
more than deplore the comic books. Since 1948 a com- 
mittee of busy men and women has been at work evalu- 
ating them for parents. Their most recent list, published 
last July, graded some 350 comic books. The Committee 
on Evaluation of Comic Books (Lock Box 1486, Cin- 
cinnati 1, Ohio) is glad to supply copies of this evaluated 
list for three cents each. The profile chart used in grading 
the comics is available for two cents, and a list of comic 
book publishers and their addresses for ten cents. No 
orders under eight cents, please. 


Just as Safe—A color-blind man with a gun may sound 
menacing, but actually he is no more dangerous than any- 
one else—and much less dangerous than the careless fellow 
with perfect eyes. The matter came up recently when the 
American Medical Association’s Journal was asked 
whether hunting licenses should be issued to color-blind 
persons. In answer, the publication’s medical consultant 
pointed out that color-blind persons can readily distin- 
guish differences in brightness, so their inability to name 
the colors is relatively unimportant. 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code ppm, just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 11-51, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
November National Parent-Teacher. We su that 

ou renew it now to avoid delay in receiving December 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 
600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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SIX YEARS AGO the Charter of the United Nations was 
signed at San Francisco. Since that date I have made 
no public speech in the United States until a fort- 
night ago. You will understand, therefore, how my 
mind goes back to the hopes and doubts of that time. 
Let us strike the balance sheet together. 

I have never thought that peace or security could 
be won except the hard way. Security cannot be cre- 
ated in a day or by any document, however admir- 
able. It must be the product of time and of constant 
effort, of learning to work together, of practicing and 
upholding accepted standards of conduct. 

This would have been difficult enough even be- 
tween friendly nations working with good will. Cer- 
tainly the Western nations tried earnestly from the 
start. Nothing could have demonstrated this more 
clearly than the 1945 proposal to place control of 
atomic energy in the hands of the United Nations. 
That was a fair and generous offer. When it was 
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The United Nations 
and 
World Peace 


made, the secrets of atomic energy were virtually 
exclusive to the Western Powers—the United States, 
Britain, and Canada. They offered to share their in- 
formation, asking only for the indispensable safe- 
guards of international inspection and control neces- 
sary to ensure the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

Here was the opportunity to invest the United Na 
tions with just that supreme authority for the main- 
tenance of peace and security which the Charter laid 
down. Had it been taken, the whole history of the 
past six years might have been changed. A universal 
guarantee against war might have been evolved. 

There is no need to detail the lapse into deadlock 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. We have, how 
ever, to recognize from painful experience the nature 
of the Soviet refusal to accept the proposed inter 
national authority. This sprang from an inflexible 
doctrine of national sovereignty. 
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United Nations Building, overlooking the East River in New York City. 








Anthony Eden 


By the discovery of atomic energy science leaped 
far ahead of international political progress. Thus 
has fallen upon us the desperate necessity to catch up 
politically if we are to command the power which 
science has created. In this race for sanity and safety 
we have had to discard some old-time conceptions 
that impede our steps and cloud our vision. 

When the Prime Minister came down to the House 
of Commons six years ago to tell us of the proposal 
Sto set up an Atomic Energy Commission under the 
/United Nations, I said I was unable to see any final 

solution that would make the world safe for atomic 
| power, save that we all abate our present ideas of 
Psovereignty. “We have got somehow,” I said, “to 
take the sting out of nationalism. We cannot hope to 
"do so at once, but we ought to start working for it 
now, and that should be the first duty of the United 
Nations.” 

This is even truer today. During the war many of 
us hoped that the United Nations would provide a 
practical example of world unity. It has not done 
so yet, but that is no reason for losing faith. The 
Charter, as it emerged at San Francisco, represented 

| the greatest common measure of agreement then at- 
tainable. The machinery which we devised may not 
1S have been perfect. Human instruments rarely are. 
But it was and still is capable of achieving its pur- 
pose, given the will to work it. 
For example, we can fairly note with encourage- 
ment the reluctance of all powers save the Soviet 
| Union to use the veto. This is at least heartening 
evidence of international discipline at work among 
free nations. But the Soviet Union has preferred an- 
other course. It has tried to jam the machinery of 
the Security Council and by so doing has endan- 
tually | gered the workings of the United Nations. 
States, |  Eaced with this challenge, the free nations have 
eir in. | bad to take precautions on their own account—within 
. safe the spirit of the Charter and as its articles provide. 
neces | Lhe policy on which they have embarked is to build 
up their defense as a deterrent to aggression and so 
_ make it possible to negotiate from strength. We must 
ed Na- | never forget, nor neglect to make clear to the world, 
mail that the purpose of this rearmament is peace. 
er laid Any policy of rearmament must call for sacrifice. 
of the | Such an effort means diverting an increasing pro- 
iversal | Portion of our national income to these tasks. This 
alt is likely to be a continuing burden. No one can tell 
adlock | how long it will last. Expenditure on arms brings no 
», how productive gains or enrichment of a nation’s life, but 
nature | itis better than war. And what other course is there 
inter: | Unless we are prepared to live our free way of life 
Hexible |  sufferance—for just so long as policies directed 
from Moscow will be willing to tolerate it? We could 
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not live that way, nor would it be fair to ask those 
most nearly neighboring the Communist states to 
attempt to do so indefinitely without shield or hope. 

We have to make a big heave now to save the 
peace. When we are over the hump in armament ex- 
penditure the immediate danger shall have been met. 
No doubt there will still be other problems, but the 
wide horizon of peace and opportunity should open 
before us at last. 

The United States is making great endeavors in 
this direction. Can Europe be relied on to play its 
full part in the joint enterprise? Let us face this 
frankly. Europe has no interest in being liberated. 
That prospect will stir no hearts. There is no illu- 
sion on the Continent as to what would remain for 
a rescuing army to set free. Long before a liberating 
soldier could land upon the shore the scourge would 
have swept all away. 


Free Europe Resists Communism 


But you can be sure that free Europe is deeply 
and strongly anti-Communist. No Communist gov- 
ernment has ever been elected into office. Free gov- 
ernments have been undermined by infiltration, and 
power has been seized by force. No free people has 
ever asked for Communist rule through the ballot 
box. 

Yet if we are to invite the nations of Western Eu- 
rope to resist, as they wish to do, either insidious or 
open attacks, we must give them support in arms 
and men. There must be effective preparation of 
military defense on a scale adequate to give confi- 
dence to those who will have to bear the first on- 
slaught. Nothing less will suffice. But as our strength 
grows, so will Europe’s confidence and contribution. 

However, the Communist challenge is not only a 
problem of Europe and of help to Europe. It has 
much wider range and significance. The struggle on 
which we are engaged covers a world front—from 
Korea, through Indo-China to Malaya, to the Middle 
East, the Balkans, Central Europe, and Germany 


Once again on October 24 Americans 
and all other free peoples will observe 
United Nations Day, which commemo- 
rates the sixth anniversary of our 
world organization. Through special 


programs parent-feacher associations 
the country over will recall the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and pledge 
themselves to work with renewed 
faith and vigor toward the universal 
peace which Mr. Eden envisions. 
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itself. Everywhere, across the wide frontier that vir- 
tually encircles the globe, the challenge is the same. 

And so we need not only an Atlantic Pact admir- 
ably constructed to meet the immediate problem of 
that area. The call is for something much wider and 
more general, for an over-all strategic concept that 
takes account of the demands of every front, that 
estimates resources and allocates them according to 
need. 

Only when we have such a concept fully worked 
out, and the means prepared and in place to meet 
these diverse dangers, will the free world really 
breathe again. This is an immensely formidable task, 
but we should not exaggerate it. We cannot of course 
be strong at every point along all this wide-stretched 
front. We should only be playing the Communist 
game if we overreached our economies in a frantic 
endeavor to attempt it. But the necessary plans must 
be made, the forces allocated, and the reserves built 
up on a clear basis of priorities to meet a challenge 
on a world front—not by patchwork in selected areas. 


Britain's “Golden Service” 


Where does Britain stand in all this? We have 
already shown that we are prepared to take our 
share. We have more than 800,000 men under arms, 
stationed at strategic points around the world. Our 
rearmament expenditure is now nearly 10 per cent 
of our national income. That figure will rise, as the 
programs already announced by the government get 
under way, until it is about 13 per cent. This, I 
think, compares closely with corresponding figures in 
your country. 

Do not, I beg you, underestimate the part my 
country, and still more the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, can play to guide and strengthen the free world 
in the pursuit of peace. It is true that the six long 
war years, with their continuing bombardments, 
were a period of strain and stress for all our people. 
It is true that in the early part of that conflict, when 
we stood alone, we spent a large part of the overseas 
resources that our ancestors had accumulated. We 
are not as rich as we once were, nor maybe as power- 
ful in the direct resources we can command. But 
there is no weakening. Let me assure you of the 
spirit and temper of our people. 

The Commonwealth and Empire family may be 
taking new shape and form, but it is my conviction 
that the opportunities now opening before it—to 
contribute to the wealth and leadership of the world 
—are greater than they have ever been. In this family 
we breed free parliaments and true democracy. 

The world sadly needs examples of the free asso- 
ciation of nations. The Commonwealth and Empire 
is such a partnership. It can render golden service 
to guide and inspire mankind. 

What, then, is the balance of our hopes and fears? 
On the credit side is the fact that in Korea the ag- 
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gressor’s challenge has been bravely taken up under 
the leadership of the United States. (And we jp 
Britain do not for a moment forget how heavy has 
been the toll on your young men.) But if the Uniteg 
Nations proves in Korea that aggression does not 
pay, yours will be the greater glory in strengthening 
the foundations of peace. 


Grave Danger, Great Opportunity 


It is no doubt both foolish and dangerous to up. 
derestimate the strength of any potential foe. But 
equally it is unwise to exaggerate his prowess, ignore 
his points of weakness, and credit him with a smooth 
and sustained contentment that he does not in fact 
command. There are troubles enough behind the 
Iron Curtain, and in the satellite countries today 
there is more unrest and a stronger ground swell of 
seething discontent than the Communists have been 
able to create in the free countries of the West. 

As the military power of the West grows, so will 
this unease show itself more clearly and forcefully 
in those countries where Moscow has imposed gov. 
ernments of her own liking. The Soviet government 
has done this, contrary both to the letter and the 
spirit of the engagements she entered into with her 
wartime allies. If Soviet Russia seriously desires to 
reestablish world confidence and to resume, as we 
all would wish, relations of mutual toleration—if not 
of friendship—with the West, she has but to fulfill 
the engagements her own leaders have entered into. 

The next few years ahead of us are critical. The 


risks and the dangers are great. Yet if we are resolute | 


in our purpose I believe we can succeed in our ob- 
jective of securing peace by negotiating from 
strength. The challenge the United Nations has had 
to face in the early years of its life has been sudden 
and severe. The abuse of the power of the veto and 
the intransigence of the Soviet Union have made 
agreement between the Great Powers impossible. 
They have compelled the free nations to create re- 
gional arrangements for their own security. F 

The Atlantic Pact is not only justifiable within 
the Charter; it is also indispensable to its survival. 
But vigorously as we proceed to build up these ar- 
rangements for collective effort in specified areas of 
the world for which we have special responsibility, 
we must not allow ourselves to think that they are 
an end in themselves. They are only a means. There 
will be no enduring sense of peace, no true conf- 
dence and security in the world, until an interna 
tional authority is established and accepted among 
the nations. 

The Right Honorable Anthony Eden, formerly 
British Foreign Secretary of State, is deputy leader 
of the British Conservative Party. This article is 
taken from Mr. Eden’s recent address before the 
United Nations Association of Greater Chicago. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 


Education? 












rereerve 


@ This isn’t a world-shaking problem, but what in 
your opinion should be the proper relation between 
student and teacher? Should teachers permit students 
to call them by their first names? Should they encour- 
age familiarities? Should they, for example, eat lunch 
with students at noon?—P. L. G. 


I believe that on the Our Miss Brooks radio pro- 
gram Walter and his fellow students always address 
the teachers as Miss Brooks, Mr. Conkling, and so on. 
That, I think, is accepted custom. 

This question of student-teacher relations is inter- 
esting. Teachers and students from abroad find the 
informality of relations in the United States astonish- 
ing. Some are shocked, some pleased. In Europe the 
teacher keeps the students definitely at arm’s length. 
He expects them to rise en masse as he enters the 
room and to sit down when he gives the signal. If he 
meets a student on the street he expects to be greeted 
with dignity. No “Hi, there” or its equivalent. 

Our social customs outside school in this country 
seem to be increasingly informal. In a motion picture 
office recently I was introduced to the producer Stan- 
ley Kramer thus: “I want you to meet Bill Boutwell.” 
In Hollywood the barest acquaintances are saluted 
as “Dear” and “Darling” regardless of sex. 


My daughter, a newcomer to a New York office, 
is already on a firstname basis with her chief and 
her associates. Such practices carry democracy so far 
that one jokester said he finally got to know a fellow 
so well they began calling each other by their last 
names. 

What works in some offices certainly will not work 
in schools. Recently a teacher told me that in her 
school the staff very carefully conceals all first names 
from students. Men and women teachers alike are 
listed in school publications with their initials. She 
says this is necessary because when the students learn 
the first names, they play all sorts of tricks. Given the 
smallest chance at informality, boys and girls will 
quickly exceed all bounds of good taste. 

Another teacher told me of a new man in their 
school who tried to be chummy with his students. 
He often left the faculty dining room to have lunch 
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with them. Soon he became the butt of their particu- 
lar brand of humor. He lasted only one year. 

From what I have written it is easy to see that I 
am a conservative in such matters. It seems to me 
that salutations should recognize the finer points of 
human relations. In Germany the word du is reserved 
for the family and good friends. Once you begin with 
first names and nicknames there are no other terms 
for closer relationships, so it is well to use them spar- 
ingly. Since a student can seldom if ever be on truly 
intimate terms with his teacher, it seems to me that 
use of first names by students is “offside.” And the 
next time Willie tosses off a “Hello, Paula,” you’d 


do well to freeze to the spot until he mends his 
manners. 


@ We have a committee on reading in our P.T.A., 
and we are looking for ways to increase the pupils’ 
reading in our School. There are so many distractions 
nowadays—radio, television, movies, comic books. 
Our teachers do their level best to teach boys and 
girls to read, and we even have a remedial reading 
program. But what good is all this if the pupils do 
not make use of what they have learned? 


—Mrs. J. L. McE. 


A joint attack on this problem by parents and 
teachers (and librarians, of course), which is what 
you are apparently doing, should get results. Parents 
play a very important part. If a home has books and 
if the parents show an interest in reading, the 
chances are good that the children will read more 
abundantly. 


A school in Passaic, New Jersey, sent this reminder 
to parents of younger children: 

When Susan reads at home, insist that she study the 
whole sentence before reading orally. Allow her five min- 
utes without moving her lips, and have a separate time for 


studying new words. A place to keep her books and a time 
for quiet will be a reading inducement. 


A high school teacher in this same school says: “A 
lot of students don’t try to read, for they have devel- 
oped a fear that makes them hate reading.” So this 


teacher assigns almost no homework to poor readers. 
Instead she and the students go to the library and 
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bring back thirty or forty books—something interest- 
ing for everyone in the class. This inducement takes 
time, she says, but it usually does the trick. 

A library in every classroom is most desirable. It 
should be stocked with books for varied interests. 
Very often pupils bring books from home for such a 
library. Of course the teacher must provide time for 
looking at the books and discussing favorites. 

Some time ago a Michigan town wanted to shift 
away from a “teacher-dominated program of regi- 
mented reading” that was getting nowhere. The 
schools inaugurated a program by which selected 
books were placed in English classrooms—about three 
hundred single copies of books in each room. A five- 
minute period before class was given over to the 
students so that they could return and borrow books, 
using a very simple charging system. Class time was 
used for appraising and discussing books. The plan 
developed to the point where no credit whatever was 
given for free reading. 


Louella Cole supplies a key to this problem: 


One has to begin with what a pupil will read at all and 
use the interest he shows to guide him into a selection of 
better books that rest on much the same sort of interest. 
Many teachers make the mistake of beginning at the top 
instead of starting with anything a child will read willingly 
and gradually working up to the top from there. 

Here are two specific projects you may wish to 
consider: More than six thousand schools now en- 
courage free reading through a Teen-Age Book Club. 
These operate like the adult book clubs but with in- 
expensive, soft-cover books. Each month the Teen- 
Age Book Club members may choose from among 
six or seven titles, all carefully screened by a national 
board of educators. For each four books purchased, 
students may choose one free dividend book. There 
are special selections for junior and senior student 
book clubs. In a single semester students have the 
choice of about forty books. Teachers have told me of 
classes where students average a book a week. 

Another aid is the annual or semiannual book fair 
or book bazaar. Often P.T.A.’s take the lead in con- 
ducting such affairs and frequently make a little 
money for the school book fund. Usually these book 
festivals take place during Book Week, which is ob- 
served each November. Now is a good time to plan 
a program that will bring together teachers, parents, 
and children in a joint affair for the promotion of 
reading. Send a postal card to this column, and I 
will see that you receive literature on organizing a 
book fair or bazaar. 

Your national chairman of the Reading and Li- 
brary Service Committee, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, has 
collaborated with librarian Frances Sullivan in the 
preparation of an excellent mimeographed Study 
Course on Guidance of Children’s Reading—done for 
the Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers. Write 
Mrs. Gagliardo, 1108 Ohio Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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® The principal of our school has asked our P.T.A, 
to tell him what we think about having a yearbook in 
our junior high school. Some years we have had one, 
and some years we haven't. Expenses have gone up, 
and I know the principal worries for fear the in. 
creased cost will work a hardship on some families, 

—Mrkrs. D. H. 


This is a problem in many schools, and yet there 
is much evidence that the practice of issuing year. 
books continues to spread. Indeed we find more and 
more of them in the junior high and even in the 
elementary schools. 

Completing any one of the various stages of school. 
ing is a milestone in the life of every child—and for 
his parents. Yearbooks thirty years old are treasured 
in my own family. If you don’t have a yearbook at 
graduation there is a flurry of autograph books. 

In most schools the yearbook seems to meet a need, 
Can the cost be kept in reason? Can the yearbook 
serve the school and community? More than four 
thousand such books flow into the Columbia Scho. 
lastic Press Association annually. With them come 
reports on costs and other factors. The Association 
finds that the average cost of noncollege yearbooks 
is around $2,000. I know of one fairly simple ele. 
mentary school yearbook, printed by the offset 
method, that cost $135 for approximately a hundred 
copies. 

In the matter of content, yearbooks are changing. 
The older ones contained mostly photographs with 
a minimum of legend. Many schools now use more 
text because they find the yearbook a useful means 
of familiarizing parents and community with the 
aims and achievements of the school. So the pictures 
of the school chorus and band will be accompanied 
by a short write-up about the school and its various 
musical organizations. Sports pages report the physi- 
cal education program, and so on. (But this should 
not be done with too heavy a hand.) 

I know one school whose yearbook becomes an an- 
nual summary of the life of the entire community. 
Naturally the citizens look forward to it eagerly, and 
for the students it is a splendid introduction to citi 
zenship. In many instances yearbooks now adopt a 
central theme each year, and this lifts the publication 
out of the rut of the usual. 

Any school wrestling with this problem can get 
valuable assistance from several sources. For a useful 
publication that gives practical advice on the prep 


aration and costs of yearbooks, write the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. Excellent articles will be 
found in these magazines: Quill and Scroll, Scho 
lastic Editor, Educational Press Review. 
How are other schools tackling the yearbook prob 
lem? This columnist would like to hear from them. 
—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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OUR CHILDREN AND THE 


Atom Rens \yal! 


Joseph Miller 


TRAGICALLY, Children often have to suffer for the follies of 
their elders. This is true not only in a small group such as 
the family but also on a nation-wide and world-wide scale. 

Modern warfare is more cruel to children than the wars 
of the past have ever been. In addition to bringing priva- 
tion and discomfort, it threatens the homes and the lives 
of all people, no matter how far they may be from the 
battlefield. Yet because these are times when the danger 
of war hangs persistently over our heads, our children 
must be trained for possible emergencies. 

The attitudes of the adults who do the training will be 
reflected in their children. Tension and panic in parents 
and teachers will show itself in the mental health of the 
youngsters. 

There was, for instance, the little girl of eight who in- 
sisted on playing the radio very loud so that she wouldn't 
hear the noise of approaching enemy bombers. And three 
teen-age girls ran away from their homes in Pennsylvania 
and went on a trip to see the world before it would be 
blown up by atom bombs. It is possible all these children 
were unusually imaginative, but it is also possible that the 
instructions given them at school or at home were too vivid 
and frightening. 


Sowing Seeds of Hope 


Let us first of all admit to our children that war is an 
evil but that it exists because men have not yet found 
better ways of solving their conflicts and differences. Then 
let us impress on our children this all-important goal: to 
discover the secrets of human relationships that will make 
strife obsolete. We must admit to them in all humility that 
we have failed them in this respect but hope that they will 
not fail their own children in the same way. Such frank 
admissions may help our boys and girls escape utter hope- 
lessness and despair. For men cannot live without hope, 
faith, and love. These are the only real motives for 
survival. 

All responsible citizens, of course, know by now the 
general instructions concerning emergency measures for 
civil defense. Prolonged discussions of the dangers of war 
and bombing should be avoided, however, especially in the 
presence of children. 

Dr. O. Spurgeon English gave some valuable suggestions 
on this point in an article published last March in Harper's 
Bazaar: “If our younger children show anxiety about 
bombing attacks because of what they hear from their 
contemporaries, from conversation of adults, or from drills 
at school, they should be given as much reassurance as it 
is possible to give. 

“A drill, for instance, might be compared to a fire drill, 
and we might say: ‘Every school has fire drills just in case 
a fire should break out. Fire drills are always held, and 
yet in most areas no fires occur. Countries are fighting each 
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other because they disagree on the best way for people to 
live. Our country may be attacked, but we hope it won’t. 
We have these drills just in case such a thing should 
happen.’” 

We can teach children a tough wisdom, a comprehension 
of human weakness and human capacity for evil without 
having them lose sight of the human capacity for good. 
We can teach them to recognize the danger of snakes that 
carry poison weapons in their fangs without making them 
enemies of useful, harmless snakes. 


A World Worth Fighting For 


Similarly we can teach children to defend themselves 
and be on guard against hate and destruction without 
filling their hearts with equally stupid and undiscrim- 
inating hate of any group of people. Hate destroys the 
hater. Fear and anger are negative emotions that create 
tension and confusion in or out of an emergency. 

Our democratic and Christian tradition is one of broth- 
erly love and compassion. It is one of dealing with each 
human being as a separate entity, a precious and unique 
personality. As a young man fighting in Korea wrote to his 
father: “The closer I get to the fighting the more I realize 
that this and any other war is just a delaying action, a 
fight for time until Christianity wins the real fight in the 
hearts of men. That’s the only fight that will ever end in 
peace on earth.” 

Training in preparedness must never be allowed to over- 
shadow what we must teach children about the very joy 
of living and the appreciation of beauty and goodness. Our 
children must not become neurotically ridden with fears, 
anxieties, and hatred for people instead of for evils. They 
must not lead narrow, petty existences. Theirs must be the 
wide world, through tough, understanding love. In the 
words of Marie Miller, my co-author in Parenthood in a 
World at War: 

“Let us bring up a generation which will passionately 
love all that is warm and kind and human, and hate with 
equal passion all that is evil and cruel. Let us bring up a 
generation which will believe in itself and the world of 
which it is part, despite war and chaos—a generation which 
will feel it a sacred duty to clean up and re-create this 
world, and then will persist in believing, aspiring, and 
doing, to keep it a decent place to live in,” 





Joseph Miller, formerly national chairman of the Mental 
Hygiene Committee of the National Congress, is school 
psychologist for the Painesville, Ashtabula, and Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio, public schools. The book Parenthood in a 
World at War, written by Dr. Miller and his wife, was 
published in 1942 by the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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© H, Armstrong Roberts 


Which of these assets—for both are genuine strengths—do you give greater leeway in training 
your toddler? The ideal thing, of course, is to strike a balance between them. No 

child in a civilized world can be allowed free use of his “won’t power.” On the other hand, it is 

of first importance to the democratic way that no child be dominated by the will power of others. 


ropAY our Civilization is engaged in a struggle for 
survival on a world-wide stage. Two completely op- 
posite philosophies of life are being tested in a de- 
termined contest of strength, endurance, and will. It 
seems inevitable that our children who are now of 
preschool age will in some way participate in this 
conflict. In order to prepare them best for whatever 
surprises the future holds we shall need to make use 
of all the wisdom of the ages and of all the scientific 
information available to us. For they must be free 
to think clearly, flexibly, and creatively. 

We have made great strides in mastering the phys- 
ical universe, as witness our tremendous capacities 
both to destroy and to heal the body of man. Al- 
though these accomplishments are dramatic and awe- 
inspiring, it is easily apparent that man has not yet 
mastered the social and psychological spheres of his 
environment. 

There is always a lag between the establishment of 
scientific facts and their practical, useful application, 
and this lag is even greater when the facts have to do 
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with man’s social problems. But if we are to preserve 
and enrich our democratic way of life, we must make 
more rapid and thoroughgoing application of proved 
knowledge. 

This calls for a deeper understanding of ourselves 
and of our would-be destroyers. Such understanding 
must include the facts about human development, 
about the significance of child-rearing techniques 
and how ours differ from those in other parts of the 
world. 

How crucial and practical this knowledge may be 
is especially well shown by the conduct of the Amer- 
ican occupation of Japan. Had we not been aware 
that complete obedience to the Emperor is a funda- 
mental, integrating force in Japanese community 
life, those who advocated executing Hirohito might 
have won out and thereby plunged postwar Japan 
into chaos. But fortunately we were able to use the 
facts gathered and interpreted by anthropologists 
and in some measure were able to understand the 
results of child-rearing techniques as they are €& 
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Mhority. For example, almost as soon as the Japanese 
baby can hold his head erect, he finds it pushed down 
by his mother in a gesture of deference whenever his 
father enters the room. In a complex variety of ways 
this attitude of humble submission to paternal au- 
thority is molded into the very fiber of the young 
one’s mind and body. The focus is then transferred 
© to the Emperor. That eyes forced downward con- 
© stantly in this way eventually become “blind” to the 
- unwholesome leadership of authority, we—to our 
sorrow—know all too well. 

What strengths and weaknesses of character are 
built into Russian babies who are tightly swaddled 
during their first year “to keep them from tearing 
themselves to pieces” (as the Russian parent explains 
oberts the custom), we have as yet only a partial under- 
standing. We can make some shrewd guesses, how- 
ever, about what this enforced immobility does to the 
infant’s sense of self-trust and how much it contrib- 
utes to the Russian’s suspiciousness of the world 


e | around him. 
erve 
ake | CoMfidence, a Necessary Asset 
ak | In accordance with present knowledge we have 
| realized that the infant and child must learn to solve 
ves two basic problems in order to prepare himself for a 
ding | satisfying life in nursery school and in later years. 
rent, His first and most important problem, from the 
ques standpoint of all his later accomplishments in living 
the with others, is to learn to trust himself and the outer 
| world of people and things. This firm sense of trust, 
y be | relatively untainted by suspiciousness, can be formed 
mer- | only if, in infancy, his urgent needs for physical care 
ware | and affection are fulfilled unconditionally. Encour- 
nds | aged by the predictability of his mother, the baby 
inity has the energy and opportunity to explore his bodily 
right | abilities and gradually gain a limited sense of mas- 
apan | tery over them. He smiles when he can grasp a piece 
sthe | Ff toast and hoist it into his mouth. He chuckles 
ygists | With delight at his new-found ability to “let go” 
| the repeatedly of his rattle and see it bounce on the 
> eX floor, 
} 
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This is the second article in the preschool series of the 


But the infant of less than a year doesn’t yet have 
a very firm trust in himself, nor does he have any- 
thing but a hazy notion of the boundary between 
self and “not-self.” His obvious pride and trust in his 
growing ability to walk suffers a setback when the 
force of gravity (coming from he knows not where) 
overpowers him. His next steps will -be cautious. 
Perhaps for a few days his world will shrink to the 
one previously tried and tested, and he will walk 
only while clutching Mother’s fingers tightly. He 
must learn his limitations the hard way. 

He works at it constantly, however, actively striv- 
ing to master whatever events upset him. He masters 
his fear of falling partly by turning it into a game. 
When he can play the nursery song game of “Ring 
Around the Rosy,” which ends with “We all fall 
down,” he has turned defeat into a measure of vic- 
tory. Any discomforting experience that must be 
passively endured he “digests” by actively repeating 
the experience in a variety of ways. In playing 
“peekaboo” the infant can bring the parent (who 
perhaps, from his standpoint, too often disappears 
from view) at his beck and call. Thus he reassures 
himself that he has a degree of control over the 
people surrounding him. 


Gaining Self-mastery 


As he moves into his second year, the child _ac- 
quires more tools for mastery over his world. He is 
better able to control his muscles, and the ability to 
talk enlarges his orbit of social experience. If his 
sense of trust is relatively well developed, he now 
becomes ready—physically and emotionally—to master 
the second crucial problem, that of gaining a sense 
of self-direction. Much of any child’s troublesome be- 
havior at this time can be understood in the light of 
his need to master the threatening experiences that 
have to do with social living. During the years from 
one to three he strives to learn the fundamentals of 
property rights, of sharing his time and his posses- 
sions with others. He encounters the problems grow- 
ing out of the differences between himself and his 
parents and of those of the opposite sex. 
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© Kyle from Monkmeyer 


These situations absorb much of his time and 
energy. Whenever some event upsets him and touches 
on his growing sense of self-direction, he takes time 
off to reestablish himself and regain his sense of 
command. During bowel training he may exasperate 
his mother with his tremendous insistence on main- 
taining control—even if it is only to do the flushing 
himself. If illness has made “shots” necessary, he 
will see that his doll or perhaps a pet, a playmate, 
or a younger brother or sister is made to endure what 
upset him. When his parents have to go away too 
frequently in the evening, his sense of control im- 
parted by a regular bedtime may be threatened. He 
may be unable to relax his efforts at control enough 
to give in to sleep. Or if he does sleep he may be 
restless, still working on his problems in dreams. 

His inquisitive fingers and his still imperfect co- 
ordination make certain fascinating things dangerous 
to him or to the household. If a parent or another 
child snatches from him some valuable knickknack 
or a gaudy toy, his ‘sense of control is momentarily 
shaken and he will assert his will in some way. He 
may try to snatch the object back; he may go into a 
tearful rage or a sullen, stubborn silence. The wise 
parent will help the child save face by placing those 
alluring breakables out of sight or by distracting him 
with a substitute article that will hold his interest 
and give him a sense of control while the hazard is 
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avoided. The child who is fascinated by fire may not | 


stop his play with matches when burned, if he has 
been too upset by the extra punishment heaped op 
him by anxious parents. He will need specially super. 
vised opportunities to gain a sense of mastery over 
fire. He can light Dad’s cigarette, blow out the match 
or lighter, light the wastepaper fire, and so on. 


thereafter in most instances—much of the child’s ap. 
parent stubbornness, persistence, and repetition can 
be understood in terms of his vital concern with ¢;. 
tablishing his independence. If he is excessively 
dominated by the will power of those bigger than he, 
if they offer him too few opportunities for making 
free choices, there is danger that he will constantly 
have to defend his growing sense of self-direction by 
using his “won’t power.” 

An equally unfortunate outcome of his struggle 
for self-mastery occurs when his initiative and spon. 
taneity are curbed and excessive doubt and shame 
take over. In this case he will too easily become the 
foil of those older ones who are still struggling to 
assert their will power—but over people, whom they 
treat as unfeelingly as a little child treats his doll, 


Throughout the period from one to three—and | 





(We think here, of course, of totalitarian govern. 
ments and their leaders.) 

When the preschooler has successfully left behind 
his struggle for self-mastery he can concentrate his 
time and emotional energies on the luxurious unfold. 
ing of his imagination and creative thinking powers. 


Free-spirited Citizens 


Our whole national security rests on these founda- 
tion stages of personality growth. Human relation- 
ships must be built on trust if they are to endure. 
Early dependency strivings, which fulfilled lead toa 
trusting attitude, must be met. The runabout’s quest 
for independence requires wise guidance, together 
with plenty of opportunity for self-mastery and self- 
knowledge through the exercise of his own choice. 

If the needs of our children are gratified, especially 
in the early phases of personality development, but 
also in the later stages—most of them will become 
citizens who can work together harmoniously because 
they are able to trust one another. They will be 
accustomed to having their choices respected by 
authorities who trust them. They will be mature 
politically because they will deeply appreciate and 
willingly defend individual freedoms. And they will 
be—unlike their adversaries behind the Iron Curtain 
—flexible, creative thinkers, capable of a clear 
visioned stewardship of their democratic inheritance. 





Hunter H. Comly, M.D., able director of the pre- 
school study course, is assistant professor in the 
challenging field of pediatrics in psychiatry at the 
State University of Iowa. 
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Pungent Comments from the 1951 Convention 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Miami Beach, Florida 


§TRINGFELLOW BARR 
Author of “Let’s Join the Human Race” 


The meaning of the word read has worn thin be- 
cause we think nearly everyone in our country knows 
how to read. There are, of course, vast numbers who 
don’t. Most university graduates know how to read 
in only a modest sense of the word. Most of us have 
had the experience of wanting to read something and 
being simply unable to do it. It may have been 
written in an unfamiliar terminology or in a lan- 
guage we had never acquired, or perhaps it was so 
compactly thought out that just going over it with 
our eyes was a psychological event. .. . 

Learning to read is really what we mean by the 
word think. We think in symbols, and the skillful 
management of symbols is one way of explaining edu- 
cation. Nothing we teachers substitute for the acqui- 
sition of that hasic art is ever going to exonerate us. 
Reading is one of the quickest roads to maturity. As 
areading nation we rank about tenth if we compare 
our book sales with our population. We read the 
comics avidly, but few of us have read the important 
books of the past quarter-century. We read the re- 
views and then pretend that we have read the books. 


THe HONORABLE WALTER H. Jupp, M.D. 
US. Congressman from Minnesota 


Some people talk about our Bill of Rights as con- 
stituting a list of guarantees of what the government 
must do for the citizen. Not one of its articles is a 
guarantee that the government will do this or that 
for the citizen. Every single one of them is a guaran- 
tee that the government cannot do this or that to the 
citizen. Totalitarian governments define democracy 
a primarily government for the people, but our fore- 
fathers didn’t describe it that way. They described 
itas primarily government of the people and by the 
people. . . . If it isn’t of and by the people, it won't 
be long before it will not be for the people. 
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Byron O. Hucues, M.D. 
Professor of child development and research associate, 
University of Michigan 

Wholesome play projects for children must be 
guided by parents or teachers who are themselves 
free from anxiety and worry. Anxiety in play man- 
agement produces anxiety in children, I am con- 
vinced that too many adults are really afraid of chil- 
dren. Some eighteen years ago I made it a rule never 
to pass a youngster at play without stopping to talk 
with him and find out what he was doing. Try it 
yourself. You'll be surprised to see how much a little 
child can teach you about being friendly. 


Dorotny C. STRATTON 
National executive director, Girl Scouts of America 


We need to do more than just get adjusted to 
society. We need to believe in something beyond 
the finite knowledge that any of us has, which is 
precious little. We must believe that there is rhyme 
and reason to the world, we must believe that there 
is a Superior Being, and we must have a sense of 
values. For instance, if the needs of children are as 
important as we say, then they are important enough 
to be paid for. But we pay for the movie star and the 
television star, and the needs of youngsters come 
somewhere near the end of the list. That’s why an 
organization like the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with its concern for all children, is so 
important. 


Henry F. HeEtMuHo.z, M.D. 


Professor of pediatrics, Mayo Foundation, University 
of Minnesota 


In the past fifty years the percentage of children 
who reach twenty years of age has been increased 
tremendously. This has been accomplished in two 
ways: first, by reducing the appalling number of 
deaths from diarrheal disease among babies and, 
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second, by control of diseases such as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and measles that caused so many deaths 
in the preschool and early school years. . . . Today 
the major causes of child mortality are childbirth, 
rheumatic fever, and accidents. One third of the 
deaths of children under fifteen years are caused by 
accidents. ... 

In 1900 the medical profession thought that its 
only responsibility was to cure diseases. We have now 
come to realize that prevention is equally important 
and that good health is not an end in itself but a 
means of carrying children to maturity as responsible 
citizens. 

Only about 6 per cent of our children attend child 
clinics. Eleven per cent receive the care of a pediatri- 
cian, and 75 per cent are taken care of by the general 
practitioner. It is important that the general prac- 
titioner extend his knowledge of child care because 
in many communities there are no child specialists at 
all. The best solution is for our pediatricians to serve 
as consultants to the general practitioner. 


Iris MARKS 
Student, Miami Senior High School 


So that I wouldn’t give a speech on “The Needs 
of Iris,” I asked other students in our school what 
they thought the needs of youth are. Here are some 
of their ideas: 

They think we young people need to develop a 
sense of personal responsibility to our country. We 
need to feel that it is our duty to protect it, uphold 
it, and live for it. 

They feel we need a definite goal in life. People 
who know what they are reaching for are more likely 
to succeed than those who are confused about their 
aspirations. 

They feel we need more emphasis on moral values 
and the spiritual side of life. They believe we need 
voluntary instruction about every religion in the 
world today. I don’t think there is a better way of 
combating Communism. 

Youth needs better examples from adults—from 
church, political, school, and public leaders. (They 
wanted me to tell you .they didn’t mean you, because 
they appreciate what the P.T.A. does for us.) 

They believe we need aptitude tests early in high 
school to direct us in the way our abilities lie. 

They think we should have more nonpartisan 
political clubs to help us learn about civic issues, 
so that when our time comes to vote we will do so 
as responsible citizens. 

We need an outlet for our energies, for our extra 
time. Young people should be encouraged to have 
hobbies so they won’t turn to destruction as a way 
of getting attention. 

The courses we have in high school are wonderful, 
but there should be more connection between them 
and our problems. We should be asked questions 
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like “What do you think? What is your viewpoint” 
If history repeats itself, we must connect what ha 
happened with what is happening now, so that ye 
can correct mistakes in the future. 

My friends and I think youth is making pro 
and we believe that our idealism should be guideg 
and directed and examined. After all, if the idealism | 
and enthusiasm of youth are lost, our future prog | 
perity will be lost too. 





DwAYNE ORTON 


Assistant administrator for training and education, 
U.S. Civil Defense Administration 





In a very vital and critical sense America is vulner. 
able today as she has never been vulnerable in jj 
her history. America can be bombed. . .. This is 
not easy for us to see. We are a people who have 
been able to establish a standard of living, to create 
a general level of life in education, recreation, and | 
material goods for sustaining a spiritual vitality as 
no other nation has done. But we are vulnerable, The 
kind of world in which we live makes everybody a 
next-door neighbor to everybody else. The airplane 
flies with impunity over all barriers. The home front 
has become the war front. 

Certain principles come directly home to us as __ 
parents and teachers. The first, which underlies the | 
whole development of our civil defense, is the prin- 
ciple of self-reliance. . .. May we build the kind of 
fortitude in ourselves that the situation facing us 
calls for, so that it may become as natural as eating, | 
drinking, breathing, walking, or talking. For in this 
kind of world a great premium will be placed on | 
self-reliance—that self-reliance which comes from 
knowing what to do. A trained people can be a ti- 
umphant people. 








Pau H. BLAISDELL 


Executive director, National Committee for Traffic 
Safety 


From mid-1946 to 1949 we pushed the toll of traffic 
fatalities downward. On January 1, 1950, almost as 
though someone had flipped a switch, it started in 
exactly the opposite direction. Now we have been at 
it in Korea for about eleven months, and the Depart — 
ment of Defense reports that in that period 11,001 
men were killed. In that same period on our high- 
ways at home 32,242 Americans met death. In Korea 
we have had 42,215 wounded; in traffic accidents on 
our highways in that time, 1,203,221. 

Similarly in three and a half years of gasoline 1 
tioning during the last war, highway accidents alone 
killed 50,000 civilian workers and injured 1,600,000 
others. The man hours thus needlessly lost would 
have built for us fifteen thousand heavy bombers or 
completed one hundred battleships. Now do you 
see why safety is an integral part of national security | 
and civil defense? 
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Thomas D. Rishworth 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio and Television, and 


Director of Radio House, University of Texas 





THERE ARE 77,000,000 radio and 14,000,000 television 
sets in this nation. The Federal Communications 
Commission has announced a proposed allocation of 
television channels that would provide for 2,000 sta- 
tions in some 1,400 communities, including 209 sta- 
tions reserved for exclusive ownership by educational 
institutions. 

The Hooper organization, a recognized leader in 
communications research, reports a recent survey of 
radio and television in 33 American cities. In 22 of 
these communities television has outstripped radio in 
an average evening audience. In nine of the 39 cities 
radio is dominant. In two of them radio and televi- 
sion are equal in their appeal. 

Both and continue attract 
greater audiences. The Nielsen survey, conducted by 
a research agency recognized throughout the indus- 
wy, reports that between 1946 and 1951 the total 


radio television to 


hours of home radio listening each day has increased 
from 156,000,000 to 169,000,000. The survey, how- 
ever, also reports that in metropolitan areas radio 
listening after 5 p.m. falls off as much as 40 per cent. 
Figures for the entire day indicate that the average 
family with an AM receiver listens 4.53 hours a day, 
whereas the family with both AM and TYV sets listens 
to AM only 2.63 hours a day and views the TV screen 
5-44 hours. 


A Nation of Onlookers? 

The publishers of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in 
anation-wide survey, discovered that only one out of 
twenty families use their TV sets less than ten hours 
aweek. Twenty-four per cent use their sets from ten 
to twenty hours a week; 32.5 per cent watch televi- 
sion from twenty to forty hours a week; and 39 per 
cent spend more than forty hours at their receivers. 
There are 168 hours in a week, and if we assume only 
six hours a night for sleep, these figures indicate that 
39 per cent of the owners of television sets spend 
nearly a third of their waking hours looking at the 
TV screen! 

Furthermore, we are told that the TV owner is 
spending less than half as much time reading as he 
wed to. Motion picture theater attendance has been 
*. 
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seriously affected by the magic of the television 
screen. A study by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia tells us that though families are spending 
more time at home since the purchase of a TV set, 
the face-to-face relationship is disappearing; the fam- 
ily is a mere audience. Significant also is the recent 
decrease in participation in sports. We are becoming 
observers of life around us rather than taking an ac- 
tive part in it. 

Television is definitely destined to become one of 
America’s top ten industries. With only 107 stations 
in operation, gross income from these stations ex- 
ceeded the hundred-million-dollar mark in 1950. Net- 
work billings for television advertising amounted to 
more than fifty million dollars. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission reports that 250,000 per- 
sons are now employed in all phases of the television 
industry. 

Consider briefly the major developments of the 
past six months. First there were the telecasts of the 
Kefauver crime investigation hearings in New York, 
with an estimated audience of twenty million view- 
ers. Factories and stores throughout the East reported 
that employees stayed away from work by the hun- 
dreds in order to watch the proceedings. Several 
weeks later General MacArthur returned from Japan 
and was welcomed to Manhattan in a triumphant 
ceremony. This too was telecast, and the amazing 
result was an audience of forty million viewers! 

Then came the announcement that an entire 
coast-to-coast network, the American Broadcasting 
Company, had been sold to United Paramount The- 
aters. The major reason for this merger of the tele 
vision industry with motion pictures was the desire 
to gain control of some five key television stations 
throughout the country, owned by the original stock- 
holders of ABC. 

At about the same time one hundred and fifty 
leading motion picture theater owners in the East 
announced plans for installing full-size theater screen 
television, and the establishment of a network to 
distribute television films and special events for the 
exclusive entertainment of moviegoers who would 
pay for that privilege at the box office. 
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Further developments in so-called box-office tele- 
vision were forecast in the announcements concern- 
ing Phonevision, a system whereby the television 
owner at home subscribes to a special T'V program 
service available through the telephone company and 
paid for at the end of each month. The service would 
include first-run motion pictures. 


TV Trends—Present and Future 


Yet another development of the same type is Skia- 
tron. The subscriber purchases a decoder, which he 
attaches to his set and with which television signals 
that would otherwise be scrambled can be viewed— 
provided a series of cards is also purchased. These 
cards can be used only once and are punched with 
small holes or indentations to make the decoder 
operate. 

Color broadcasting likewise looms large on the 
horizon. The FCC has already given its approval to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and its method 
of presenting full-color images on the TV screen. 
The National Broadcasting Company has contested 
the FCC decision. Meanwhile fourteen million set 
owners, plus another seven million prospective pur- 
chasers of TV sets, are awaiting the outcome of the 
color battle. 

Medicine is taking note of these developments and 
many others as it realizes the possibility of closed- 
circuit broadcasting of surgical operations. Doctors 
throughout the country in state and national meet- 
ings of the American Medical Association have in 
the past year witnessed new surgical techniques on 
the screens of a closed-circuit TV system. Even a child 
birth was presented by this method recently. These 
telecasts are not available to the general public, nor 
will they be; but through the television camera an 
entire audience of surgeons can witness a single 
operation. 

In the field of sports, television has so seriously 
affected attendance at major football games that the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association has an- 
nounced for 1951-52 a one-year moratorium on the 
telecasting of football games. Even bus and street- 
car trafic has been influenced because television 
keeps so many people at home over week ends. 


Vigilance Is Needed 


We need hardly say that parents and teachers have 
a vital stake in these developments, forerunners as 
they are of an instrument which is destined to touch 
the lives of every American. At its 1951 convention 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers voted 
to recommend the adoption of new standards for tele- 
vision programing. A communication was addressed 
to the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters requesting immediate action on the es- 
tablishment of TV program standards acceptable to 
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the American family. The National Congress also 
adopted at the convention a recommendation to the 
Ford Foundation that grants for the study of Ty 
program techniques be specifically allocated to rr. 
search in children’s programs. 

It is encouraging to report some equally signif. 
cant events of the last six months in this all-impor. 
tant field of programing. The Federal Communica. 
tions Commission has announced a forthcoming na. 
tional conference to consider television program 
standards. 

Senator William Benton of Connecticut has intro. 
duced Senate Resolution 127: “To investigate teleyj- 
sion programing trends and policies with respect to 
public service and educational programs.” The Ben. 
ton resolution, if adopted, would direct the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
review and investigate both commercial and noncom. 
mercial television program trends, with special refer. 
ence to the amount and adequacy of time allocated 
to public service and education programs. Senator 
Benton has further suggested that the President ap. 
point a national citizens’ advisory board of: eleven 
members representing education, religion, and civic 
and cultural affairs. This board would inform the 
Federal Communications Commission about how 
television stations were fulfilling their obligations 
to serve the public interest and would recommend 
standards by which public service, educational, and 
cultural programs could be judged. 

In line with these developments the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broadcasters has 
appointed a television program standards committee 
under the chairmanship of Robert D. Swezey, WDSU- 
TV, New Orleans. This committee met on July 30 
to consider the adoption of a code of standards for 
the entire television industry. 


Summoning All P.T.A.’s 


Not all parent-teacher associations are within the 
range of television stations, but the time is coming 
when television will be truly nation-wide. Our mem- 
bership can contribute now to the development of 
program standards in TV by discussing these prob- 
lems at local unit meetings. Your national chairman 
of Radio and Television requests your cooperation 
in submitting suggestions to him through the Na- 
tional Office. 

All these events of the last six months predict an 
immediate future in which television may become 
either a sideshow or a new dimension in American 
life and mature citizenship. What kind of television 
do you want tomorrow? What criteria would you 
adopt for television programs? What constructive 
suggestions can you offer so that the television indus- 
try and education can work together in’ realizing 
the true potentialities of this new and dominant 


factor in the world of the future? 
s 
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Poetry Lane 


Serenity 


Times are tense, the papers say 

(My husband says so, too), 

But I am calm, my days are steady, 
For I have work to do. 

“A greater bomb has been invented,” 
So he reads to me, 

But I must turn the bacon and toast 
And brew a cup of tea. 

The radio is blaring forth, 

“To the Reds the city will fall!” 

But a little boy needs his shoestrings tied, 


And I hear my baby call. 

Times are tense, the papers say 

(My husband says so, too), 

But mothers are calm, their days are steady, 
For they have work to do. 


—SyYLvVIA DODGE 


} Halloween 


Tonight there will come a strange and fearful gentry 
to my door: 

Billy the Kid in a two-gun holster and a domino of 
black; 

A yellow witch with a twisted nose, a broom, and a 
paper sack; 

Ghosts and spirits the like of which never haunted 
lone woman before. 


And woe, woe to them who have forgot that goblins 
must eat! 

But I have remembered. See now the votive bowls of 
apple and pear 

And heaped-up popcorn, for which even bandit and 
banshee will go share and share. 

Let them come, then, the Hallowtide host, with their 
leprechaun cry, “Trick or treat! Trick or treat!” 


—SARAH VIRGINIA WOODSIDE 
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Tree in the Wind 


The wind, a muffled dissonance, was dinned 
On dimness; everywhere was grey. 

The wind was everywhere; whatever way 

We turned, it pushed us sidelong, pushing by. 


And then the tree was over us; a spell 
Was on the tree—its trunk stood strong, pale-bright, 
Motionless against the harried sky. 
The leaves were golden, red on golden, lit with light 
And color like the chime of bell on bell. 
And every leaf was shaken in the wind, 
Yet no leaf fell. 
—HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


On a Street Corner 


Because the sky is dabbed with powdered blue, 

Because the trees are tremulous with light, 

Because the air, washed clean by waves of night, 

Sends its fresh coolness in me, through and through, 
Because the heart’s quick tempo beats a song, 

A melody within the racing blood, 

And gulfs of joy roll over me in flood— 

I stand immobile in the mobile throng. 


And then your name comes suddenly to mind, 
Out of the common, slow, familiar days— 
Suddenly, with the sweetness of surprise. 

And there I stand, half hearing and half blind, 
Confused with wonder, lost in some bright haze, 
And passers-by are startled at my eyes. 


—Jacos C. SoLovay 


Full Moon 


Go, tiptoe, darling, through the grass, 
Blow gently, wind, wherever you pass. 
Oh, whisper, birds, your song tonight. 
The world is so full of silver light 

A note too sharp might shatter it, 

A breath too deep might scatter it. 


—VeESTA NICKERSON LUKEI 
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Dad’s Hobby Night 


WHEN THE thermometer dipped to thirteen degrees 
below zero on our P.T.A. meeting night, it made 
little impression on the program committee. We 
knew we had a sure-fire attendance-getter. For didn’t 
our program have everything in its favor except the 
weather? It was home talent. It had been well adver- 
tised. Twenty-six different individuals were partici- 
pating, and it was an all male performance. 

Nor were we disappointed. The record attendance 
and enthusiasm of both the audience and the ex- 
hibitors assured us that from now on Dad’s Hobby 
Night would be an annual event in the Parchment 
School P.T.A. of Parchment, Michigan. ~ 

“Why not include the women’s hobbies another 
time?’ asked one talented mother. 

Ah, but there lay the crux of our success! Here 
was a program that had male appeal. And that had 
been our main purpose in setting it up. 

Although fathers have always attended our P.T.A. 
meetings in fair proportion, we wanted to stir up 
the lethargic ones. And what could draw them away 
from their workbenches and tools better than the 
very activities that kept them home? 


it Fostered Friendships 


Besides, everyone likes to talk about, or show off, 
his hobby. And because the easiest way to get ac- 
quainted with a fellow is to find out what he does in 
his spare time, we suspected that Dad’s Hobby Night 
would give several people a good chance to know 
each other better. 

We were right, too. Among the exhibitors were 
two newcomers to our community, and one of them 
stole the show with his miniature train. Before the 
hobby meeting he had known only his close neigh- 
bors. Since then he has entertained several miniature 
train enthusiasts at his larger, permanent track in 
his own basement. The other new arrival showed 
glassware that was the envy of all lovers of antiques. 
With this initial introduction to his hobby, the 
“antiquers” and the rest of us as well are never at 
a loss for a topic of conversation when we meet him 
or a member of his family. 

Two other exhibitors were Latvian displaced per- 
sons who had moved to our community within the 
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Shirley E. Pollock 


year. Because of the language handicap, their inte. 
gration into our civic and school affairs had beep 
slower than it would otherwise have been. Dad’ 
Hobby Night offered them full participation in q 
community affair for the first time. The Latvian 
doctor showed German and Latvian stamps that were 
the envy of local philatelists. And the Latvian musi. 
cian played piano exercises that he was in the process 
of copyrighting. 

The other hobbies ran the gantlet from cros. 
stitched tablecloths and needlepoint to collections of 
South American titles and Mexican tin masks. Orig. 











inal oil paintings, leather carving, cartoons, toys, | 


end tables, lamps, chair caning, and collections of 
rocks, coins, and Big Ten football game programs 
revealed the leisure pursuits of artisans, foremen, in. 
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dustrial executives, a dentist, a doctor, and an editor. 
Interestingly enough, none of the hobbies seemed to 
have any relation to the social or economic status of 
the enthusiast. 

Probably the most unusual hobby was a collection 
of illegible signatures on business letters. And rut 
ning close second to the miniature train in popt- 
larity was a display of rare first editions. 


lt Started Foiks Talking 
Besides exhibiting, ten of the men talked about 


their hobbies, though to prevent the speakers’ et 


thusiasm from running rampant, each was limited 
to five minutes. For the ticklish task of stopping 
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them we used the only impartial enforcement we 
know—a kitchen timer. 

It worked like magic. Every speaker was rung off 
at a climactic spot. The teacher who read his own 
poetry informally to the tune of chuckles and claps 
could give us only a sample in his five-minute round. 
| § , The discourse on “The Psychology of the Honeybee” 

never did arrive at psychology at all. Consequently 
the beekeeper is still answering such questions as 
| “Why do bees prefer black to white, or do they?” 
Heretofore no one had bothered him about bees— 
| unless a stray swarm needed to be moved. 
| k Again, when the bell rang the dad who made his 
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rams | own bows reluctantly gave up a very detailed de- 

1, in | scription of archery. However, new recruits to this 

hobby besieged him with questions during the entire 

social hour. Handmade gunstocks produced the 

) shortest speech—and one of the longer quiz sessions. 

It was, as we have said, a great success. But it took 

hard work. Our local editor was wrong when he said 

in his report of the show, “Without half trying, the 

program committee succeeded in getting twenty-six 

men to exhibit their hobbies.” What an understate- 

ment! At least one telephone was tied up for eighty 

calls, and each of the seven members of the commit- 
| tee combed their neighborhoods like TV sleuths. 


~S 


via Shin | It Unearthed Buried Treasure 


Nor was the original reception of the idea too fa- 
ditor, , Yorable. Ours is a new community made up of young 
ied to | ‘Married couples with growing families. The hobbies 
tus of | that showed on the surface were either the social 

kind—bowling, golfing, and fishing—or else they were 
ection | barnessed in with home building and gardening. It 


J run ) ‘0k some deep mining to unearth some of our best 
popu exhibits, since solo hobbies often go unsuspected. 


| However, our system of discovering even the re- 
| motest exhibit worked beautifully. Dad might be re- 

luctant to let on that he makes bread as good as 
about | Standma used to make, but daughter is proud of it 
5 en- | ad won't hesitate to announce his accomplishment. 
mited | And so each teacher asked her pupils, “What is your 
pping | Dad’s hobby?” The report was then sent to the su- 
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perintendent, who then relayed it to the program 
committee. 

This approach served three purposes. It provided 
a list of potential exhibitors; it aroused interest in 
each home; and it gave the committee a calling card 
in following up the leads. After the children had laid 
the groundwork and with the additional publicity 
of newspapers and penny postal cards, the dads 
either telephoned us or sat waiting to be called. 

As one might expect, some of the youngsters ex- 
aggerated their fathers’ hobbies. For instance, a 
cooking hobby turned out to be the necessary lunches 
that Dad prepared for the family when Mother 
worked. 

There were the usual turn-me-downs, too, but most 
of these were legitimate. Several dads were working 
on the evening shift. Another dad couldn’t show the’ 
pair of bunk beds he had made for his sons because 
“the boys will be sleeping in them. Sorry I can’t 
oblige.” And probably the best hobby was not ex- 
hibitable at all, the one explained by the first-grader 
who said proudly, “My dad likes to play with us 
kids when he gets home. That’s his hobby!” 
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There were also the dads who insisted that their 
hobbies were too amateurish. Perhaps another time— 
now that the ice is broken, so to speak—a repeat 
event will draw out the more modest spare-timers. 

Ini the meantime, though, the first show of the 
Parchment School P.T.A. accomplished three things 
that every P.T.A. desires to accomplish: The women 
were outnumbered by the men; newcomers were in- 
tegrated into the group; and social and economic 
strata were so beautifully blended that they no 
longer existed at all. 
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Building Healthy Personalities 


STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


l. Preschool Children 


Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 
“Will Power and Won't Power” (page 24 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. What are the two basic problems which the infant and 
child must solve to prepare himself for a satisfying life? 

2. At what age does a baby tend to be suspicious of strangers 
who approach him? Can you think of any good reasons for this? 
Why do you think doctors recommend giving a baby immuniza- 
tion shots before he is nine months old? 

g. At what age do babies commonly have trouble going to 
sleep at night? Might this be related to the custom of hiring 
baby sitters? Discuss several things parents can do to reenforce 
a baby’s sense of trust if they must go out for the evening? 


4- Ifa mother must work while her baby is still under a year 
old, what qualities should she look for in the person who is to 
take over the care of the child? 


5. At what age do you think it would be especially upsetting 
to a child to be hospitalized? If a baby is sick and must go to 
a hospital and if arrangements cannot be made for his mother 
to stay with him, what can be done to strengthen his sense of 
trust? In the hospital? When he returns home? If after he gets 
home he cries when put to bed, should a light be left on in his 
room? 


6. What additional steps can parents and doctors take when 
the child who can talk and understand explanations must go to 
the hospital? How might toys help? Familiar clothes? Talks on 
the telephone? Gifts, notes, and get-well cards? After he comes 
home, what play opportunities might be provided? 

7. Why do authorities consider the bowel-training period so 
important to the child’s future personality development? How 
might the frequent use of enemas affect his growing sense of 
self-mastery? 


8. Jerry Jones was eighteen months old in October. Grand- 
father, a well-known public speaker, was coming to see his 
first-born grandson at Christmas. Jerry had a remarkable vocab- 
ulary for one so young, and Mrs. Jones taught him to recite 
most of “The Night Before Christmas” to surprise Granddaddy. 
How might her attitude affect Jerry’s future development? 

9. Dickie, aged four, was riding on a bus with his sister, aged 
seven, when the bus hit a bridge and caught fire. Kay’s coat 
ignited, and she suffered painful but minor burns on her hands. 
The next day Dickie burst into tears when his mother struck a 
match to light the oven. He became very much upset when his 
father lit a pipe later on. Kay showed no obvious reaction to 
the sight of fire. Why this difference? How might the parents 
help Dickie with his tear? 

10. Five-year-old Tommy has a brother, Jack, who is ten 
years old and an excellent swimmer. Jack wants to teach Tommy 
to swim this summer and earn some of the money his parents 
planned to spend on swimming lessons. Would you advise the 
parents to encourage _— What limitations would you recom- 
mend? How does a child usually overcome his fear of water? 
What are the advantages of his learning from an experienced 
swimming instructor? 

11. Here are three adults—one brought up by our American 
child-rearing techniques, the others by techniques used in 
Japan and in Russia. What marked differences in personality 
can we expect to see? 


Program Suggestions 


A panel or round table made up of study group members 
might discuss the above questions, illustrating each answer 
with material drawn from one or more of the following reading 
references. At the end, to point up the underlying theme of 
this article, the panel and audience could spend about fifteen 
minutes summarizing reasons for the statement “Our national 
security rests on these foundation stages of personality growth.” 
A sociologist from a near-by college or university would con- 
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tribute much as guest consultant, as would a pediatrician q | 


child psychologist. 
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ll. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


“Tensions in Parent-Teacher Relations: Must They Exist?” 
(page 10 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Miss Kawin has explored with honesty and understanding 
a subject of perennial interest to every parent and teacher—“the 
invisible wall” that so often exists between home and school, 
Do you agree with her that this wall has begun to crumble in 
recent years? Are improvements in home-school relations notice- 
able in your school? How does your school rate 6n the first 
four questions mentioned by Miss Kawin? Are regular confer- 
ences part of the school program? If not, can your group discuss 
ways of getting such conferences started? 

2. The author points out that parent and teacher both share 
responsibility for the child’s growth and learning, and conse- 
quently both feel vulnerable when he fails. In this connection 
discuss each of these topics: (a) How a teacher might feel when 
a child disturbs the rest of the class and cannot seem to learn 
in spite of extra help. (b) How the child’s mother might feel 
when she is called to school to discuss this situation, (c) How 
parent and teacher can maintain contact throughout the school 
year in a happier, more constructive way. 

g. Many tensions arise because parents carry memories of 
their own childhood school experiences into their present feel- 
ings about teachers in general. What were your relations with 
the teacher? Were your parents and other parents part of the 
school scene? Or did they appear there only when summoned 
by a matter of discipline or failure? 


4. The author speaks of the envy that some mothers may 
feel because of the teacher's privileged or “superior” status. In 
your community what is a woman teacher’s life really like? Are 
there opportunities for wide social contacts, for enriching com- 
munity experiences? Does a teacher enjoy the same social 
personal freedom that parents take for granted for themselves? 
What real satisfactions are available to your teachers that are 
comparable to the satisfactions of home and children? 


5. One of the sources of tension Miss Kawin mentions is the 
possible competition between parent and teacher for the child's 
affection. What was your feeling the first day you left your 
in kindergarten or first grade? How did you react to the 
devotion of the six-year-old to his teacher? How might you 
have felt if the teacher had not won your child’s affection? 
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6. One essential difference in the roles of parent and teacher 
jg that the parent lives with a child for many years, whereas the 
teacher lives with some twenty or thirty youngsters for a very 
limited time. Discuss how this difference must affect the teacher's 
attitude toward one child’s problems, as compared with the 
attitude of the child’s mother. Why is it so important that 
yarents make no demands on the teacher that are not in har- 
mony with the needs of her class as a whole? 


,. After an informative discussion on children’s learning 
dificulties in her study group recently, Mrs. White said, “Why 
meme teachers have this help too? It’s like pulling a load 
with only half a team when only the parents get such a wonder- 
ful chance to learn about their children!” In your school what 
eflort is made to enable busy teachers to hear and discuss good 
material on child development? Is your yearly program well 
balanced, to include topics geared to the concerns of teacher 
gs well as parents? 


Program Suggestions 


This is a topic that is bound to stir up interest, and perhaps 
feeling, among parents and teachers. ‘To introduce discussion 
of the above questions, why not have members of the group 
ut on a series of unrehearsed three-minute role-playing dramas 
in which parents assume the role of teachers and vice versa? 
(See Study-Discussion Group Techniques, pages 39 to 41.) One 
skit could show a parent-teacher conference about a poor report 
ard. In another skit, entitled ““A Typical Social Evening for the 
Teachers,” three teachers happily get together—to correct 
papers! The subjects you choose for your own role-reversing 
rogram will naturally have a local and immediate interest for 
your group—for example, homework assignments, playground 
supervision, helping an inattentive or disruptive child—any 
topic that will help parents and teachers see a common problem 
through each other's eyes. A general discussion following the 
skits is Of course an equally important part of the program. 
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lil, Adolescents 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“Nobody Wants To Be a Wallflower” (page 7 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. What makes a wallflower? A girl or boy sits on the side- 
lines against the wall at a high school dance, watching his class- 
mates gliding and whirling past, two by two, around the floor. 
Why isn’t he or she dancing too? Discuss all the reasons you 
@n think of that would apply to (a) a boy wallflower and (b) 
4 girl wallflower. List briefly the ones you agree are the most 
important from a long-range point of view. 


2. As you look back on your own adolescent woes, do you 
@that they were much the same, basically, as those that 
aflict your own teen-ager? If not, what accounts for the differ- 
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ence? Is it due to differences in personalities, community stand- 
ards, social customs, or types of activity? Do you feel you under- 
stand your youngster’s problems well enough to give him the 
right kind of help when he needs it? Why or why not? 


3. Suppose your family has recently moved to a new town. 
Sally, your teen-age daughter, soon makes friends with a group 
of young people who live in the neighborhood. It is their cus- 
tom to stay out very late on Saturday nights, often until two or 
three in the morning. Mrs. Brown, who lives next door, says 
they are “good” boys and girls and you needn't worry about 
them. But your Sally is not strong, though she is always popular. 
Late hours overstimulate her and make her nervous. How can 
you make it possible for her to get home earlier without giving 
her the feeling that she is different from the others? 


4. A group of high school boys in your town has taken to 
“borrowing” parked cars that they find unlocked. Usually the 
cars are left a few blocks away with little or no damage done. 
However, the boys have never been caught. You suspect that 
your own fifteen-year-old Roger knows them and admires them 
for outwitting the police. You wonder—and worry—about 
whether he may want to join them on one of their escapades, 
and you decide that it is up to you and your neighbors to do 
something about this serious youth problem. What can you do 
without making Roger feel that you don’t trust him? Does the 
P.T.A. have a responsibility here? 


5. What about your own high school P.T.A.? What is it doing 
to give young people the challenges and the opportunities they 
need? Are many of its programs developed with youth as well 
as for them? Are the students given a chance to express their 
needs and points of view and to work out with adults codes of 
behavior acceptable to all? 


6. Your daughter Marjorie, who is sixteen, doesn’t have a 
good time at parties because the boys seem to pay no attention 
to her. She has always felt free to come to you with her troubles, 
and now she has confided that most of the girls in her crowd 
let the boys kiss them good night, and some do a good deal of 
petting. She wants to know whether or not being “freer” with 
the boys will make her more attractive to them. How would you 
answer her? It is easy to say “Don’t,” but what are some of the 
reasons for the don’ts that will make sense to today’s youth and 
help both boys and girls uphold high moral standards? 


Program Suggestions 


A panel of six persons—including a teacher, a youth leader, 
one or two high school students, a clergyman, and (naturally) 
one or two parents—could take up the foregoing points one by 
one. After a summary by the leader, the meeting could then 
be thrown open to informal discussion. 

Consider also asking‘a sociologist, psychologist, or family coun- 
selor to introduce the subject with a brief talk about how and 
why our attitudes toward sex education have changed in recent 
years. Your superintendent of schools might be invited to dis- 
cuss ways in which the school program is designed to help pre- 
pare young people for successful human relations, marriage, 
and family life. 
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HOW may a state chairman of visual education and motion 
pictures be of greater service to local chairmen? L. T. 
Buck, chairman of visual education for the Indiana Con- 
gress, answers this question as follows: 


The problem which a state chairman faces is that of bridging 
the gap between state level service-potentials and local level 
needs. The plan of work in the Yearbook, an article or two in 
the Indiana Parent-Teacher, and listings of films prepared now 
and then, while important, may not touch the special needs in 
a local situation. The value of an annual report from local 
chairmen to a state chairman is essentially that of revealing 
the ways in which greater services may be rendered. 

Local chairmen of visual education and motion pictures 
in Indiana indicated that the types of assistance most 
needed were these: 


1. Discussion meetings with visual education chairmen at 
state and district levels. 

2. Better and more frequent listings of materials for special 
needs in local activities. 

3. Close and direct contact on the part of every chairman 
with sources of help—our national magazine, state P.T.A. bulle- 
tins, film previews, and lists of where to procure them. 

4. Correspondence with the state chairman on every point of 
need that he may be equipped to meet. 


Mr. Buck’s report concludes with the statement that 
“the majority of local chairmen reporting show commend- 
able . . . achievement toward visual education goals.” 

Mrs. W. J. Hodges, state audio-visual chairman for 
Florida, reports that a great need in her state is the pro- 
viding of films for use in parent education. She wants to 
make it so easy to secure films that no local chairman will 
be frustrated in his efforts to use them for local P.T.A. 
programs. To help meet this need the Florida Congress 
has obtained a library of selected films for state-wide dis- 
tribution. The Extension Division of the University of 
Florida takes care of the housing, booking, and distribu- 
tion of these films. This is a project other states may wish 
to follow. For details write Mrs. Hodges at 1010 Coral 
Street, Tampa, Florida. 


Mrs. Bertram E. Little, chairman of visual education 
and motion pictures for the Illinois Congress, held an all- 
day film festival for local presidents, program chairmen, 
and chairmen of visual education and motion pictures at 
the Illinois state convention. Her announcement of the 
project read: “Your program is the show window of your 
P.T.A. Do you display constructive ideas to your com- 
munity? Let films and other visual aids help you.” The 
schedule was so arranged that film showings did not con- 
flict with conferences, and thus maximum attendance 
throughout the day was secured. 


As a follow-up to the festival, Mrs. Little distributed a 
carefully selected film list under the title Js Your Eye Fixed 
on Real P.T.A. Objects? 


Further information about the film festival and the IIli- 
nois film list for P.T.A. use may be obtained from Mrs. 
Little, York Center, Route 2, Elmhurst, Illinois. 

Many state chairman of visual education and motion 
pictures report that local chairmen are enthusiastic over 
the help they receive from the “Motion Picture Previews” 
in the National Parent-Teacher. —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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DIRECTOR 


Bruce E. Manan, National Chairman, Visual Education ang 
Motion Pictures 


CHAIRMAN OF PREVIEWING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. ALBERT L. GARDNER 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Lours L. Buck.in 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


Bonanza Town—Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. There has 
been a gradual tightening of the plots and improvement in 
the quality of the Durango Kid series of unpretentious west. 
erns. In this latest one, the Kid runs down a counterfeiting 
criminal who is brother of the town judge. Little violence, 
clear-cut moral values, hard riding, and considerable humor 
make this acceptable children’s fare. Cast: Charles Starrett, 
Smiley Burnette. 





Adults 14-18 814 
For western fans Yes Yes 
Rodeo King and the Senorita—Republic. Direction, Phillip Ford, 


A rodeo show is the exciting background for this attractive Rex 
Allen melodrama. The cowboy and his trick horse come to the 
rescue of a charming little girl whose father has been killed by 
villains scheming to take over the show. Cast: Rex Allen, Mary 
Ellen Kay. 

Adults 

Good western-type film 


14-18 


8-14 
Good 


Good 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 

According to Mrs. Hoyle—Monogram. Direction, Jean Yarbrough. 
Unimaginative direction and a dull script severely handicap 
this picture, whose theme is the miraculous effect of one per- 
son’s honesty and sweetness on a character who is selfish and 
lawless. Spring Byington’s charm tends to become sugary 
through no fault of her own. The other actors are barely ade- 
quate, and the photography is poor. Cast: Spring Byington, 
Brett King. 
Adults 


Mediocre 


14-18 
Poor 


8-14 
Poor 


Father Takes the Air—Monogram. Direction, Frank McDonald. 
An old-fashioned, slapstick farce with some of the flavor of old 
vaudeville. A small-town mayor and his lawyer friend, flying 
buddies of World War I, engage in many juvenile pranks as 
they learn to fly modern planes in order to help the lawyer’ 
daughter, who is running a flying school. Cast: Raymond Wal- 
burn, Walter Catlett. 
Adults 


Fair 


14-18 814 
Fair Fair 


Jim Thorpe—All American—Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael 
Curtiz. The story of Jim Thorpe, as portrayed in this finely 
produced picture, is the fascinating history of one of the world’s 
greatest athletes, a fiercely proud American Indian. Jim 
Thorpe’s dazzling feats in college track, baseball, and football 
created a national reputation for Carlisle Indian School as well 
as for himself. His magnificent achievements in the 1912 Olym- 

ics won him the plaudits of kings. But after a few short years 
he fell from the heights of brilliantly played professional foot- 
ball to an unsuccessful job as barker at a Los Anveles dance 
marathon. In the paralleling’story of his personal life the film 
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explains why and how this happened and how the athlete 
found himself again. Burt Lancaster plays the role of Jim 


Thorpe With great sympathy and integrity. Cast: Burt Lan- 
caster, Charles Bickford, Steve Cochran. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent, though ma- 


ture for the younger 
group 


atuko— American Museum of Natural History. Direction, Ed- 
var M. Queeney. Documentaries about primitive people can do 
two things—emphasize the strange, the fantastic, and the beauti- 
ful in travelogue style or present a serious anthropological 
study of the customs, habits, and relations of a specific tribe, 
as this picture tries to do. Under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the Edgar M. Queeney Expe- 
dition traveled eight thousand miles through Africa to the 
jlated country above the headwaters of the Nile, home of the 
Latukos. Considerable footage is given to the “never ending 
just of the chase, the hunt, and the kill,” correlating the rites 
of initiation into manhood with hunting practices. Additional 
information on how the Latukos rule themselves and the rela- 
tionship of parents and children, men and women would have 
given a more rounded picture of the life of the tribe. 
Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Good Good 


Possibly frightening 
for the younger group 


Meet Me After the Show—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Richard 
Sale. Betty Grable and lavish Technicolor sets have come-to be 
synonymous, and this musical comedy is no exception, from the 
beginning when six statuesque, gold-draped Venuses draw 
back the opening curtain to the last loving close-up of the 
star. This is another story of the theater with several sophis- 
tiated song-and-dance numbers. Miss Grable is even called 
upon to do a bit of extracurricular acting, and she comes 
through rather well. She is handsomely supported by an able 
ast. Cast: Betty Grable, Macdonald Carey. 
Adults 14-18 

Good Yes 


Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Hen- 
ry Koster. The stage play The Silver Whistle has been pat- 
terned into another bright adventure for that suave and arro- 
gantly omniscient do-gooder, Mr. Belvedere. Sidetracked from 
a lecture tour on “How To Keep from Growing Old” by an 
encounter with some residents of an old people’s home, he de- 
ddes to put his ideas into practice. Admitted to the home with 
a birth certificate that surprisingly claims him to be seventy- 
seven, he proceeds to rouse the old folk from their lethargy. 
Exception may be taken to the fact that some of the humor is 
based on the frailties of the aged. On the other hand, the plot 
has been obviously rigged up to help them (as well as to glori- 
fy Mr. Belvedere), and it also contains a number of interesting 
ideas. Good lines, direction, and supporting cast make this an 
entertaining comedy. Cast: Clifton Webb, Joanne Dru. 
Adults 14-18 


Good Good 


8-14 
Yes 


8-14 
Fair 


Never Trust a Gambler—Columbia. Direction, Ralph Murphy. 
A hackneyed crime melodrama about a cheap gambler and 
murderer. The story moves slowly, crippled by poor dialogue 
and stereotyped incidents, to the final fatal flurry of bullets 
high on a giant steel girder. Cast: Dane Clark, Cathy 
O'Donnell. 

Adults 


14-18 
Poor 


Poor 


8-14 
Poor 


On Moonlight Bay—Warner Brothers. Direction, Roy Del Ruth. 
A delightful musical comedy adapted from the Penrod stories 
of Booth Tarkington. The atmosphere of lively, joyful family 
life in the age of World War I is spiced by a small boy’s 
pranks, a daughter’s romance, and some of the more tuneful 
songs of the period. Gordon MacRae and Doris Day do partic- 
ularly well with Cuddle Up a Little Closer and Tell Me Why 
Nights Are Lonesome. Although the emphasis is on young 
love, children will enjoy the youngster’s impish tricks. Cast: 
Doris Day, Gordon MacRae. 
Adults 


14-18 
Very good 


Very good 


8-14 
Good 


Rhubarh—Paramount. Direction, Arthur Lubin. This hilarious 
farce about a cat who owns a baseball team is a good-humored 
‘utire on professional baseball. Rhubarb inherits the Brooklyn 
“Goons” along with thirty million dollars from an eccentric 
old man who finds the old alley cat’s fighting spirit more to 
lis taste than the fawning of his relatives. The antics of the 
huge orange cat steal the show, which is well directed, well cast, 
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and very funny. Cast: Ray Milland, Jan Sterling. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Good Good Good 
The River—United Artists. Direction, Jean Renoir. ‘The rich cul- 


“aural traditions of India are given spellbinding visualization in 


this sensitive, lyrical translation of Rumer Godden’s book. Di- 
rector Renoir, as much an artist as his famous father, creates 
vivid, memorable scenes of life along the Ganges, within the 
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The English family whose life along the Ganges in India is charm- 
ingly portrayed in The River. 


bazaars, in ceremony and festival—a life that he handles with 
scrupulous dignity and exquisite tenderness. Although the 
story of an English family living in India is delicately and 
faithfully recorded, the film is primarily about India itself. 
The highlight of the picture, introduced to illustrate a story 
written by Harriet, the young English girl, is the strange and 
exalted marriage ceremony of the god Krishna and Radha. 
Cast: Patricia Walters, Thomas E. Breen, Radha. 
Adults 14-18 

Excellent Excellent 


8-14 
Mature for the 
younger group 
The Well—United Artists. Direction, Leo Popkin, Russell Rouse. 
A somewhat stilted but genuinely sincere preachment against 
race riots. The story tells what happens in a town with a large 
colored population when a small Negro girl falls into a de- 
serted well and the townspeople become aware of the fact that 
she was last seen with a strange white man, nephew of the 
town’s richest citizen, There are actually no villains in this pic- 
ture, yet at one time a large number of good, average citizens 
are at each other’s throats ready to kill and destroy. Normal 
family life is shown in the pleasant, dignified home of the 
missing child. The very core of the incident—a man’s instinc- 
tive kindliness to a small, shy child—is tragically ironic, sym- 
bolizing the barriers of fear and suspicion being built up to- 
day. The reasons why mob violence occurs need to be repeated 
and repeated, with emphasis not on “good” or “bad” people 
but what causes “bad” actions. Cast: Richard Rober, Maidie 
Norman. 
Adults 


14-18 8-14 
A good message 


Yes Mature 
The Whistle at Eaton Falls—Columbia. Direction, Robert Siod- 
mak. Louis de Rochemont, with an excellent reputation for 
making fine documentary dramas based on true incidents, has 
done another praiseworthy job. When the young president of 
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Eaton Falls’ plastic manufacturing plant takes over his new 
position, no one knows better than he that the livelihood of 
this entire small New Hampshire town depends on his efforts. 
The struggle that he and other workers have to meet increas- 
ingly competitive market prices and at the same time keep all 
the men employed makes for a gripping, dramatic tale in the 
true American tradition. The realistic facts of modern business 
as well as the critical needs of the workers are presented simply 
and clearly without bias. The people look like (and are) those 
whom you would probably meet in any small New England 
town. Cast: Lloyd Bridges, Dorothy Gish. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature for the 
younger group 


ADULT 


The Big Gusher—Columbia. Direction, Lew Landers. A rough, 
poorly motivated melodrama draws upon the excitement of its 
background of oil fields for entertainment value. One of two 
friends who plan to invest their joint savings in good oil prop- 
erty is tricked into buying a worthless oil lease. Later the men 
decide to take a chance and work against a sixty-day deadline 
to bring in a gusher. Cast: Wayne Morris, Preston Foster. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Mediocre Poor Poor 


Casa Manana—Monogram. Direction, Jean Yarbrough. Routine 
songs, dances, and vaudeville acts are interspersed haphazardly 
through a weak little story having to do with love and double 
dealings in radio contests and night clubs. Cast: Robert Clarke, 
Virginia Welles. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


Chine Corsair—Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. A mediocre 
conglomeration of Oriental piracy, gambling dens, murder, in- 
trigue, and the theft of rare Chinese antiques makes up the 
plot of this hackneyed, slow-paced adventure yarn. Cast: Jon 
Hall, Lisa Ferraday. . 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


Darling, How Could You?—Paramount. Direction, Mitchell -Lei- 
sen. This sophisticated family comedy is dressed in mid-Vic- 
torian trappings but modern in manner and feeling. Two 
handsome young parents who have been living in Panama dur- 
ing the building of the canal return as strangers to their three 
children, who have been cared for in New York and whose love 
must be won. The picture is well acted, with lavish settings 
and beautiful costumes. Cast: John Lund, Joan Fontaine. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Yes Poor 


David and Bathsheba—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
King. Restraint and good taste characterize this interpretation 
of one episode in the life of David, based on Old Testament 
incidents recorded in II Samuel. The theme of the picture is 
not the love story of David and Bathsheba, which is compara- 
tively colorless, It is the rebirth, through trial and suffering, of 
David's love for the wise and merciful God of his childhood 
and the winning out of this conception of the Deity over the 
jealous, vengeful Jehovah preached by Nathan the Prophet. 
The climax of the picture is the eloquent scene in which David 
openly rebels against Nathan and goes to the Ark of the 
Covenant. Mr. Peck plays his role with sensitive understanding. 
Raymond Massey includes malice in his stern characterization 
of the prophet, but Susan Hayward lacks the fire and intensity 
to give significance to the romance. Cast: Gregory Peck, Susan 
Hayward, Raymond Massey. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Good Mature 


The Golden Horde—Universal-International. Direction, George 
Shermen. A superficial though spectacular melodrama that re- 
lates the successful intrigues of Princess Shalimar of Samar- 
kand, who with the aid of a small band of Crusaders turns 
aside the conquering armies of Genghis Khan. Adults will not 
enjoy the confused plot, stereotyped characterizations, stilted 
dialogue, or lack of freshness in story treatment. For children 
the wholesale slaughter of human beings, the bartering of 
women, and the constant intrigue are generally unwholesome. 
Cast: Ann Blyth, David Farrar. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Poor 
Here Comes the Groom—Paramount. Direction, Frank Capra. 
What starts as a gentle, Bing Crosby type of comedy, with 
warm directorial touches by Frank Capra, rapidly deteriorates 
into a raw and ribald farce. If comedy and farce are too 
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casually mixed, as in this picture, no matter how sm 
turned the lines or how bright the songs, there is likely ty, 
a certain crudity and lack of taste. For example, the scene j, 
which Bing Crosby enacts a sympathetic newspaper COrrespond. 
ent with a group of war orphans sets the stage for qualitix 
and values that are inconsistent with the reporter’s 

tricks later on. The most appealing members of the cast ay 
the two adopted war orphans. Cast: Bing Crosby, Jane Wymay 
Adults 14-18 8) 
Fair Fair Pos 


Hurricane Island—Columbia. Direction, Lew Landers. A oa; 

plodding adventure film combines an Indian legend and th 
Ponce de Leon tale about the Fountain of Youth, with Con- 
siderable emphasis on romance. Cast: Jon Hall, Marie Winds; 
Adults 14-18 hy 
Poor Poor Poor 


The Law and the Lady—MGM. Direction, Edwin H. Knopf, 
This breezy farce is based on Frederick Lonsdale’s drawing. 
room comedy The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. Set in the ear 
1900's, it describes the adventures of a pair of fashionable 
crooks—a charming card shark, twin brother of an Englj 
lord, and a young, talented lady’s maid. Asked to leave pp. 
land and the continent because of their activities, they finalj 
turn up in San Francisco at the home of a boisterous, sociajjy 
ambitious woman. The picture is well acted, with appropriate 
settings; the values are deliberately synthetic. Cast: Greer Ga. 
son, Michael Wilding, Marjorie Main. 

Adults 14-18 By 
Good of its kind Fair ‘ 


The Magic Face—Columbia. Direction, Frank Tuttle. A macabre 
Hitler legend, painstakingly produced, with Luther Adler bri). 
liantly enacting a multi-role part. The tall tale concerns q 
popular German impersonator who loses his beautiful blonde 
wile to Hitler. In the process of plotting revenge, the man be. 





comes increasingly aware of the corruption of the Nazi regime 


and his plan to destroy Hitler and impersonate him grows to | 


include defeat in the war and destruction of the government, 
The story is ingenious and filled with suspense, even if not al. 
ways convincing. Authenticity is cleverly added in William |, 
Shirer’s introduction, done against the ruins of postwar Ger. 
many. Cast: Luther Adler, Patricia Knight. 


Adults 14-18 Sy 
Very good Very good Mature for the 
younger group 


A Millionaire for Christy—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Marshall. An uneven farce in which many painfully forced 
situations strive for humor. The unsuspecting heir to two mil- 
lion dollars, Fred MacMurray is first seen as a saccharine radio 
announcer about to marry a girl whom he thinks he loves. 
Through a series of tricks the secretary who notifies him of his 
inheritance succeeds in separating him from his bride-to-be. 
The plot leaps through scenes of mistaken identity, a chase, 
treatment at a hospital for the mentally ill—anything to geta 
laugh. A competent cast struggles unavailingly with inane 
situations and lines. Cast: Fred MacMurray, Eleanor Parker. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


Pardon My French—United Artists. Direction, Bernard Berhaus. 
A Boston schoolteacher seeks to occupy a French chateau that 
she has inherited and is given a lesson in humanity by the 
squatters who have taken it over. This interesting theme un- 
fortunately suffers from poor production values. Only the war 
orphans are,charming, but they cannot carry the picture. Cast: 
Merle Oberon, Paul Henreid. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


People Will Talk—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz. A rather glossy but unusual and entertaining picture 
that bears the stamp of its renowned director. Taken from the 
play Dr. Praetorius, the comedy describes the activities of an 
all-wise and all-compassionate doctor. The accompanying love 
story skirts conventional barriers discreetly enough to amuse 
the sophisticated without offending others in the audience. 
Humor and characterizations are vaguely reminiscent of Nod 
Coward in his more sentimental moments. Cast: Cary Grant, 
Jeanne Crain. 

Adults 14-18 814 
Entertaining Yes Mature 


The Raging Tide—Universal-International. Direction, oe 

Sherman. This colorful, smoothly produced gangster film 

scribes the Jekyll-and-Hyde existence of a San Francisco racke- 

teer who murders an underworld enemy and then seeks shelter 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Tue Famity Scrapsook. By Ernest G. Osborne. New York: 
Association Press, 1951. $3.95. 


Here is a collection from Dr. Osborne’s syndicated news- 
paper column in which he writes helpfully about several 
hundred situations and perplexities involving children of 
all ages and, of course, their parents. Especially reassuring 
to mothers and fathers who are working so hard at their 
responsibilities is Dr. Osborne’s hearty belief that fun 
making and a light heart are also part of healthy family 
living and thesefore to be encouraged. Getting right down 
to scissors and glue, he even describes a generous number 
of toys and games for parents and children to make or play 
together. 


Dr. Osborne, professor, counselor, and one of the re- 
gional parent education consultants for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, writes with the sincerity 
of an unusually observant father and family man. Behind 
the disarming simplicity, however, lies a fund of knowledge 
and robust good sense on which parents and teachers alike 
can draw with confidence. 

He understands how natural it is for parents, especially 
mothers, to want their children and their home to be a 
credit to them at all times. But he also appreciates just 
what it is like to be only two or three years old—and to be 
yanked by some impatient grownup past a whole world of 
sights and sounds lying unexplored at one’s feet. A similar 
understanding of every age level makes this scrapbook 
truly one for all the family. 


Growinc Up. By Roy O. Billett and J. 
Boston: Heath, 1951. $2.80. 


Wendell Yeo. 


Boys and girls entering upon adolescence are naturally 
much preoccupied with themselves. They wonder whether 
they are normal, what their bodily changes really mean, 
and how to handle the complex business of human rela- 
tions. In this book, intended for use in grades eight to ten, 
youngsters will find answers to the countless questions that 
vex them about their own growth in comparison with that 
of their friends. They will also learn much about the 
meaning of heredity and of physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health; how to find out where their real abilities 
lie; the importance of manners; what to consider in mak- 
ing a vocational choice; the value of planning one’s educa- 
tion with a definite goal in view; and some pertinent 
observations on moral standards. 

Of never failing interest to young people is the op- 
portunity to learn how well they stack up against others 
their own age. Growing Up gives them the chance to rate 


themselves in many different ways and so to gain self- 
assurance, 
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Your Best Frienps ARE 
ENJOYING PARENTHOOD. By Agnes E. Benedict and Adele 
Franklin. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 
$3.00. 


Your CHILDREN: A GUIDE TO 


These two experienced child welfare specialists have 
watched with alarm the pendulum swing from overly 
submissive children to overly permissive parents. It’s not 
that mothers and fathers have lacked advice; it’s that too 
much of it has been so contradictory that they tend to 
withdraw from their children in the fear of doing some- 
thing wrong. 

But granting that parents and children should be 
friends, the question remains how to do it. The authors 
admit there is no one rule or method, but the essential 
principle, if one is to be a true friend, is first to understand 
oneself and the friend. This is particularly important in 
friendship with a child, for the child, unlike the grownup, 
cannot give love until he receives it. Giving love, sharing 
interests, and taking children into our confidence in times 
of trouble—these are some of the ways to friendly family 
living. 

Your Best Friends Are Your Children offers positive 
counsel for making home a companionable place where 
tensions dissolve in mutual understanding. 


A PepiatRic MANUAL FOR Mortuers. By Harry R. Litch- 
field, M.D., and Leon H. Dembo, M.D. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1951. $2.50. 


Two leading pediatricians have written a book in 
question-and-answer form based on more than a thousand 
questions frequently asked by mothers about the care of 
infants and children. How to recognize contagious diseases, 
for instance, and what to do about childhood accidents, 
not to mention toys, books, comics, discipline, and even 
baby sitters—these are all considered. 


Without taking the place of the family doctor, A Pe- 
diatric Manual gives mothers enough dependable informa- 
tion about their youngsters’ physical ups and downs to 
relieve unnecessary worry. It also enlists their intelligent 
cooperation when medical attention is called for. 


As we go to press, we have received a copy of The 
Schools and National Security: Recommendations for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, edited by Charles W. 
Sanford, Harold C. Hand, and Willard B. Spalding 
(McGraw-Hill, $3.00) . This book will be of special interest 
to P.T.A.’s in carrying out their civil defense programs. 
Chapter 13 has some particularly valuable pointers. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

on a small fishing boat. There he adjusts happily to the hard 
and unfamiliar life of the honest old Scandinavian fishing cap- 
tain. Utterly ruthless and cruel, as when he beats the fisher- 
man’s son to teach him respect for his father, he is also 
touched with deep tenderness for the old man. He even exerts 
a beneficial influence upon a young girl, concerning himself 
seriously with her progress in school and her attempts to better 
herself. There is of course only one possible ending (time-worn 
by Bogart and Garfield, but still effective) for such a villain- 
hero. Charles Bickford’s portrayal of the fisherman has strength 
and integrity. Photography, direction, and settings are good. 
Cast: Richard Conte, Shelley Winters, Charles Bickford. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Yes 


The Strip-MGM. Direction, Leslie Kardos. Wound casually 
around a few big names in popular music, a routine ney ged 
mystery is enacted against the background of “The Strip,” 
stretch of Hollywood Boulevard made glamorous by its ate 
clubs. A war veteran who plays the drums in a popular band 
is suspected of murdering a night-club singer with whom he 
has been in love and a mobster whom she preferred to him. 
Guest singing stars are Vic Damone and Monica Lewis. Cast: 
Mickey Rooney, Sally Forrest. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair crime picture Yes Poor 


Yukon Man Hunt—Monogram. Direction, Frank McDonald. A 
crude melodrama that does justice neither to James Oliver Cur- 
wood, who wrote the original story, nor to the dignified, beauti- 
ful dog who enacts the role of Chinook. The dog is the com- 
panion of Corporal Rod Well of the Royal Mounted Police on 
his hunt for the murderers of three men who were carrying a 
mine company’s payrolls. Superficial characterizations, weak 
lines, and mediocre direction combine to produce an adventure 
tale that drags its way to an obvious ending—despite the efforts 
of Chinook, whose native intelligence would have solved the 
mystery far sooner if he had been given his way! Cast: Kirby 
Grant, Gail Davis. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 





REVIEWED LAST MONTH 


Junior Matinee 

Captain Horatio Hornblower— Excellent for all ages. 

Cattle Drive—Excellent for all ages. 

In Old Amarillo—Young children, yes; older children and adults, western fans. 
Nature’s Half Acre—Excellent for all ages. 

Snake River Desperadoes—Good western for all ages. 


Family 

Alice in Wonderland—Young children, fair; older children and adults, disap- 
pointing. 

As Young as You Feel—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Francis Goes to the Races— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good of 
its type. 

ag Frogmen— Young children, good but tense; older children and adults, excel- 
ent. 


The Guy Who Came Back—Young children, mature; older children and adults, fair, 
Her First Romance—Poor for all ages. 

Mister Drake’s Duck—Younger children, mature; older children and adults, good. 
Rich, Young, and Pretty—Good for all ages. 

That’s My Boy—Good for all ages. 

Whirlwind— Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 


Adult 


Ace in the Hole—Young children, mature; older children, undesirable; adults, 


brilliant. 
! Wes an American Spy—Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 


! Wes a Communist for the FBI—Young children, no; older children and adults, 
good of its type. 


Kind Lady— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, excellent. 

The Medium— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, good. 

New Mexico—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good western. 
Odette—Young children, no; older children, tense; adults, excellent. 

A Place in the Sun—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 
Show Beat—Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Strangers on a Train—Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, fair. 
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Fashion No 
for Fall 


ON A brisk October day, what could be smarter thi 
to wear a jaunty touch of red with your new § 
outfit? With a red feather in your hat or lapel 

a lift in your heart you will be among the milli 
of Americans who give gladly to the annual drive { 
funds conducted by the Community Chest. Som 
communities may start their drives a little sooner 
some a little later. But from fifteen hundred to 
and cities in the fall there rises a single surging ple 
to give to the less fortunate. 


Who needs help? Thousands of people right nail 
at home, including perhaps your own next-door | 
neighbors. For the Community Chests represent some 
fifteen thousand welfare services. The children, the 
aged, the ill, the handicapped—all these and many 
others share in the gift you give. Health services 
recreation programs, research centers, family coun 
ing agencies come under the same bright symbol, 
Your favorite charity is probably among them. Op 
ganizations whose work you respect and take fe 
granted most of the year—organizations like ¢ 
Scouts, the Salvation Army, the Camp Fire Gir 
wait upon your generosity. Instead of being asked t 
give many times over, you are asked to give just oneg, 
So be sure you make your contribution as big as 
you can. 


This year the Community Chests are appeali 
more urgently than ever because a whole new set 
needs has been added to the old ones. To meet the 
the United Defense Fund has been created. Th 
money for this fund must come out of what you giv 
to the Red Feather campaign. The Defense Fund wil 
be used to support the many U.S.O.’s now actit 
again as more and more young men are joining thi 
armed forces. Along with the services to men and 
women in uniform and their families, the Fund als 
seeks to lend a hand to the suddenly congested com 
munities affected by the nation’s accelerated defense 
program. With employment throughout the coun 
at a peak, defense plants once more are att ting 
thousands of workers not normally part of the lab 
market. Among them are mothers whose childre 
many of them infants—must be left all day in 
skilled hands or without any supervision whatet 
Housing shortages, inadequate recreational facili ‘a 24 
too few day-care centers—these are only some. of t 
problems the emergency has thrust upon m 
town and city. Their resources must be reinforced by 
what you give. 7 

Here, then, is everybody’s chance to help build 
strong America at home so that peace may be broug 
nearer the world around. 


Give—and proudly wear a Red Feather in 1¢ 51 
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